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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CovoRaDo, Golden. 


TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874, Fal! term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 
Full courses in Metallurgy, Mining Fngineering, Ana- 
lytical ‘ hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
cular for fall term sent on application. 


Conwecticot, Hart for 


1] OOD SIDE _—Home ae College-Prepara- 


tory School for Girls will reopen september 17, 
Address Miss Sara J. Smita, rincipal. 


Coxsecticur, Lyme. 

HE MISSES GRISWOLD GIVE THO- 

rough tnetruction in al! branches and accomplish- 
ments, including the harp, guitar. and rich embroide- 
ries. They prepare for Collegeif desired The soft, 
girls. sea air is especially recommended for delicate 
girls 

CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHas, G, BARTLETT, A.M., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave, 
HE ELDERAGE.—FAMILY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, pleasantly located in the 
suburhs of thecity. The Misses Banas, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
AJ oO RWALK MILITARY JINSTI- 
/ TUCTE.—Thorough teaching, careful training, 
moderate charges. Superior building, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys. F, S. Rorerts, Prine ipal, 


CONNECTICUT, . Norwal 
17 kh. B&B. 7. WIL 30. ha S SCHOOL FOR 
d Roys.—Thorough preparation, not merely foren- 
trance to college, but for work in college. 
Connecticut. Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 
Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
a School for Girls.—Sixteenth year. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Thursday, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francia f. Russell, M. A., Rector. The Rev. John H. 
McCrackan, M.A., Junior Rector. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
“THE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 180. 


District oF CoLumei1aA, Washington. 

JORWOOD INSTITUTE. 

School for Young Ladies. Flevated and beautt- 

ful location; large grounds; home traininy and privi- 

leges. Special advantages in Musie and the Modern 

Languages. Pupils prepared (or college or for the Har- 

vard examination for woien, 
Ninth session opens September 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. WM, D. CapeLy, Principals. 





District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College, Medical School, Dental School. Law 
School, Selentifie School, For catalogues, address 
D - JAMES C, Ww FELLING, President. 


ILLINOIS, Chicag 
ae COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 


catalogues or information address as above. 





ILLINoIs, Highland Park. 
TORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACA- 
Fs DEMY.—Col. H. P. Davidson, Supt. Reopens 
Sept. 17; 2% milesfrom Chicago. Graduates commis- 
stoned in State Militia. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford 
P geal FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women, —42d year, Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Kest- 
dent physician. The seminery has a fine gymnasium 
building, generously equipped for the Sargent system 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
reguiar courses of study Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars as to entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis- 
sion In fall of ’90 or later Is invited. Address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, Lock Box 10, 
Please mention the Nation, 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
if ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 
from 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A de‘ightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully enerded. \ddress 
3 .R. K. Topp, A.M., Principal. 
"Lov ISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street, 
Art: I. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1.189). stu- 
dents prepared forcollege. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise, 
MAINE, Portland. 
) R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
’ School for Young Ladies reopens +‘ ~‘iemcaa 
16, 1890, Address ol Danforth | St, Portland, 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
7. JOHN’S COLLEGE.—102D SES- 
“ sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THomas FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 








—————————————————— 


Schools. 


MARYLAND, Raltimore. 1214 Entaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teac mag i Students 
repared for college. Principals—Miss 5. N. Randolph, 
Mrs. A. L. Armstrong. 


wanes. AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
in Street. 

7 DGEWORTH BOARD INGAND DAY 

iA School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
redeemed 18. ars. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Petneipal. 
~ MARYL AND. ‘Catonsvill e. 

T. TIMOTH V’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
. and German Boarding Schoo! for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1800. Principals—Miss M. C. 
and 8S. R. CARTER. 

MARYLAND. Filleott ‘ 
AM AUPIN’'S UNIV ERSITY SCHOOL. 
{ —Ninth session opens 1Sth September. For 
terms, address CHAPMAN iscees, M.A., Principal. 
Mary! AND, St. George’s. 

T. GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS, 
ree Prof. J. C. Kinear, A.M., Prin., offers superior 
advantaces and comfort with moderate terms. Circu- 
lars sent. 


Marys AND, St. Mary’s County, Charlotte Hall. 


—CHARLOTTE HALL 
I ay7s- 1890. SCHOOL, —Situation unsurpass- 
English, Classiea!, Mathematical, Commercial, 
os Military Courses. ‘Board and tuition, $160 for 10 
months, Address R. W, SILVESTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

AK GROVE, HOME SCHOOL “— 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 
Building remodelled and entarged. Pupils po 

to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VryLina W. BurruMm, A.B.. Principal. 











MassacH's¥TTs, Berkshire, | erkshire Co. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A Home-School 
for six boys. Preparation tor college or business. 
For ae ar, address Epwarp T, FISHER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 759 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and giris.— Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology ts aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, ts especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, Special students receiv sisal 
TASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
R: HALES SC "HOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


Massacuu tj Boston, 324 Com monwealth 
Avenu 
HE MISSES GILMAN’S SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies will reope: October 1. Colleze- 
Preparatory Regular, and Elective Courses. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
Massac HU <ETTs, B yaton, 76 Marlborough St. 
} A TSS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 
reopen their Home and Day Sehool for Girls Oct. 
& utah ate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
MASRACE HUSETTS, Boston, 112 New bury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A Hmited 
number of boarding scholars will be re ‘ceived. 


Massacuu ETTs, Brookline, Cypress Street. 
en LEWTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Three miles out of Boston. Fall term begins 
Oct. 1, 1890, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
fT OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in ali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
£ OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis court 
and gymnasium, French spoken in the family. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care of health of pupils, 
Jamrs S. GARLAND. A.B., Harv., 1866. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point, 
WDER POINT SCHOOL,—PRE- 
pares for sctentific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERIC K B. KNAPP, Ss -B. (M, L T.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2ist year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J.C, Parsons, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield, | erkshire County. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for boys. ee a 

J, E. Person, A.M., Principal. 
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Schools. 


MassSaCHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
P Boys. —Twenty fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1800 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. Leaanep (Harv.), H’d Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE MY. PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys.—-~chool Year 
begins September 17. For ali information address 
WintiaM EVERETT, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSE?TTs, South Braintree 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 
1890. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfie 
[RANE MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girls Address) rs. J: A. McDvFFIR, 
eare of Miss Catnarine |. Howard. 
MASSACHUSE TTS, West Newron. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School —Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sep'. 17, 1800.) A family school for tads 
and misses; prepares for college, secleutifie school 
business life For catalogue and particulars, address 
NaTH’L T. ALLEN. At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOUOL.—MISS KIM- 
BALL’S Day and Boarding Schoo! for Girls ts 
finely located in the delightful clty of Worcester. 
Pleasant, cheerful home. College, reparatory and 
special courses. Desirapie home for moc terless girls, 
Addreas HoMEK SCHOOT 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcesier, 
ON W. DALZEIL S PRIVATE- 
School for Boys, 66 West st Prepares for Col 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSET®S, \\ orcester. 
| TRS. THRVOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Z Young Ladies and Children. College prepara 
tory. Reopens Oct. 1. #00 per year. 
MIcHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
—A Colleze Preparatory chool of the highest 
grade. Location thirty mi es from Devroit, and uusur 
passed for beauty and healtifuiness. For catalogue, 
address fol, J. X Rogers, Supt. 





NEw ari Portsmouth, 
Ags. A. MOURKGAN’S SCHOOL FOK 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 18890. J. G 
ra hittier says: “'A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
lace for a school could scarcely be found in New 
ngland.’’ 


NEW JERSEY, Heverly. 
RINITY HALL.— YOUNG LADIES 
Home-Schoo!] of the highes: order. Soild culture 
in Engligh, Music, Ari, and La@osuages, Caretul train 
tng in manner, mind, and heart. iwenty-third year 
begins September 25. For circular address the Prin 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT 








NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 
RS. WESTCUTT’S BOARDING 
School for Young Lacies, in South Jersey, pre 
pares for any college Climate mild and dry. Gym- 
nasium, Illustrated etreular. 





NEW JERSEY, Burlinston. 
JURLINGTON COLLEGE.—A_ & 
for boys. Prepares for college or business 
Opens sept. 28. Address tev. C. W. DUANE, Prin. 
NEW JERSE), Freehok 
SREEHOLD INSTITUTE.- 
lished 18i4. College preparation 


Fanily school for boys. Primary, High S-hool, and 
sical Courses. Gymnasiuin A. A, CHAMBEKNS, A M 





NEW JERSEY. Lakewood 


P Bip kedadh ees HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


A thorough and attractive schooi for bovs Opens 





pt. 30. James W, \iorney, A.M., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
ISS £ ELIZABETH DAN. 
School for Young La:dtes reopens Se ig 2 
Terms, board and tuition in English, Latin, and Greek, 
#600.) Circulars on application 





NEW JERSEY, New Bruouswieck. 
JUTGERS COLLEGE PR 
tory Schoo!, Boarding school for 
young men. Prepares for the best coll 
schoois or business. 








E. H. Coox, A.M... Ph.D., 
Head Master. 
NEW JERSEY, short Hills. 
Bagi ET INSTISUTE.—ENGLISH 
French, and German Boarding anid Day schoo 
for young ladies and chiliren. Miie. HARRIET S. Ka 
QUET, il et 
_ EW Yor«g, Albany. 
VIE ALBANY ACADE. 
year. Prepares boys for any Colle 
School Twenty reliable boys placed 
in private families HeNRY P WARREN, A.B, 
NEW YORK, Brookiyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
= Boar: ding and Day School for Girls. 40th vear 
opens Sept, 25. Address tor circulars, 138-140 Mon 
tague St. 








NEW Yorg, Hrovklyn, 140-142 Columbta 
He xhts, 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. 
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Teachers, etc. 
ANTED— TWO BOYS DEFI- 


cient in preparation for College, to fit for exa- 
mination next year. Highest references, 
Cc LERGYMAN, Sandy Hook, Conn. 
*0C TA L UNIVERSITY MONO- 
Ne GRAPHS.—I. The Plan of a Social University. 
By Morrison I. Swift, Price, 20cents. Address 
Cc. H. GaLLup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


EA CHE RS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader, Price, 
30 cents. NABYHOOD Pus. Co,, New York. 


yOR SALE—POSTAGE-STAMP COL- 
lection.—18,000 varieties. Value $15,000, Ad- 
dress **Foreign,’’ P, O. box 1542. New York City. 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
_23 Union Square, New York. — 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Cc hicaco, Ill., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Sonn 100- Pian & Agency 
Manual free. ERETT O 
4 ME RIC. ‘A NA ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 
leges, schools, and families. Frenc h, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. MIRIAM © OYRIKRE, 150 5th Av., cor. 20th St. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEA CHE RS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Established ‘1856. 3 East 14th a. a. Y. 


Schools. 
COWLES Boz Botts Bottins. 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS, 
Eryest L. Mason, Henry H. KITsoN, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, Mekcy A, PalILey, 
ANNIE E, RIDDELL. 

The eighth year of this well-established scnool opens 
October i. Superior in equipment and in arran A 
ment for convenience and comfort; modelled after t 
Parisian Schools, Full Courses in Drawing and Paint. 
ing, including still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Lliustrating. 
Class in Modelling and Interior Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as ators. 
me Cow. ES. 





The Pennsylv: ania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. 


CLASS-ROOMS: 
1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Mo- 
delling. with especial reference to the application of 
artistic training to practical industrial aims; to Tex- 
tiles, Pottery, Carving, Moulding, ete. 

For circulars and ali particulars, addres 

L. W. MILLER, Principal, atthe School, 


University of the City of New York 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890. 
For Catalogues, etc., apply wf 

I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 eae ay, New York. 


Lake Erie Seminary, 72:27", 0. 


i clemeiens plea- 
santand healthful. Course of study liberal and tho- 
rough, Thirty second year begins September .0, 1890, 


Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL. | 


82 East 45th Street. Reopens October 1, 
J. WOODBRIDGE Davis, Ph.D., Principal, 


>UROPEAN WIN TER AL A D SU, Vv. 

.4 mer Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol’ 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol. open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor, Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d'héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Cha ming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languayes, history, science, art, music, eic., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
skilled nur-es if desired. Best English and American 
references, iliustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


7 WE NATION.—A BOUND SET, 
also an unbound set, various vols., both bound 
and unbound; 25,000 odd numbers. w ~~ pay. sell, or 
exchange. A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, 4 ‘ ‘ity. 


FE W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 
_e York, has just issued anew C Yatalogue relating 
to America, Local History, Genealogy, etc. Sent to 


any address on application. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Famous Women of the French 
Court. 


From the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
By T.S. PERRY. Each, voiume, 12mo, with 
Portrait, $1.25. 


Citizeness Bonaparte. 


This volume sketches the career of Josephine 
from her marriage with Napoleon to the period 
described in The Wife of the First Consul—the 
most romantic portion of ber life and the days of 
Bonaparte’s greatest devotion. 

ALREADY ISSUED. 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF. THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 
THE OLD REGIME. 


**Full of charm and interest, brilliant description, 
and strong, clear historical sketches.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





CAMEO EDITION. 


Qld Creole Days. 


By G. W. CABLE. With Etching by Percy Mo- 
RAN, l16mo, $1.25. 


In Ole Virginia. 
By T. N. Pace. With Etching by W. L. SHep- 

PARD. 1l6mo, $1.25. 

The popularity of the first two volumes issued 
inthe Cameo Edition last fali, Donald G. Mitech- 
eli’s *Reveries’ and * Dream Life,’ Jendsinterest 
tothe publication in the same dainty form of 
these well-Known volumes. They are printed 
from new plates, On fine paper, with wide mar- 
gips. 


Belief in God. 


Its Origin, Nature, and Basis. By J. G. ScHUR- 
MAN, Professor of Philosophy at Cornell. 
12mo, $1.25, 

Contents. —1. Agnosticism, or the Impossibili- 
ty of Belief in God. II. The Logical Character 
of Belief in God. IIT. The Origin and Develop- 
mertof Belief in God. IV. Belief in God as 
Cause or Ground of the World. V. Belief in 
God as Realizing Purpose in the World. VI. Be- 
lief in God as Father of Spirits, 





Introduction to Philosophy: 


An Inquiry after a rational System of Scientific 
Principles in their relation to Uitimate Reality. 
By Prot, GEORGE T. LADD, D.D, 8vo, $3.00, 
This work covers the whole field of Philoso- 

phy, and is addressed to the laity as well as to 

advanced students, 


American Boy’s Handy Book. 


Or, What vo Do and Howto Do It.) By DANIEL 
C. BEARD. With over 350 Illustrations. En- 
larged Edition. Square 8vo, $2.00. 





Mr. Beard has added sixty new drawings to his 
popular book, to illustrate the many new games, 
sports, and mechanical contriyances which be 
has incorporated in this latest edition, 





American Girl’s Handy Book. 


Or. How to Amuse Yourself and Others, By 
Lina and ADELIA B. BEARD. With over 500 
Lijustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 

Tais, a companion volume to the foregoing, 
is issued in a new edition at a reduced price, that 
will bring it within the reach of thousands of 
new readers, 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


CHANCEL FURNITURE. 

The question is often asked, for what 
can you supply simple solid wood fur- 
niture for a small chancel? Here are 
a few prices for OAK, simple designs, 
best workmanship: 


Altar and retable, - - - $75 00 
Reredos, - - - - 50 00 
Credence, - - - - 10 00 
Bishop’s chair, - - - 30 00 
Priest’s chair, - - - 25 00 


Altar-rail standards in brass, each 10 oo 
Top rail, - - per foot, 1 00 


Clergy stall. - - - - 20 00 
Clergy desk, - - - - 20 00 
Lectern, - - - - 20 00 
Pulpit, - - - - - 45 00 


These are not extravagant prices, but 
you secure good material and correct 
designs in either light or dark wood. 

For designs and other estimates send 
for handbook on CHANCELS, 

Kindly remember, we do ALL work 
needed for the church interior. 
Stained Glass, Decoration, 

Metal Work, Mosaic etc. 

Send for illustrated handbook of any 
department, or call and see work 
59 Carmine Street. 

Carmine street is a continu- 
ation of Sixth Avenue south. 


and the sixth Avenue cars 
pass the door of so. 59, 








15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
POOKS, RARE 


MILLION cv RIOUS AND C p CURRENT, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS oven r, 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHBAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSIORE IN THE WORLD. 


Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - ” 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 
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"Ske Week. 


SPEAKER REED has concluded to let the 
reciprocity provision go through, and the 
House conferees on the Tariff Bill agreed to it 
on Thursday. When talking with h’s friends, 
Mr. Reed makes no effort to conceal his con- 
tempt for th's proposition to trade with a lot 
of ‘* Dagoes,” as he calls them; but, as a 
number of Republican State conventions in 
the West have endorsed the idea, he con- 
cludes that it is best to humor the advocates 
of the policy. The Aldrich amendment is 
therefore to play the part of ‘‘a good enough 
Morgan until after election” next November, 
us it cannot become operative in any contin 
gency until July, 1891, and it is not expect- 
ed by the party managers that the President 
will ever make any attempt to exercise the 
unconstitutional power with which it pro- 
fesses to invest him. 





Mr. Blaine has again, as so often before 
in his career, fallen into an error as to a 
matter of fact. 4 
latest letter about reciprocity, ‘*there is one 


fact that should have great weight, especial- 


‘* Finally,” he says, in his 


ly with protectionists. Every free-trader in 
the Senate voted against the reciprocity pro- 
vision.’ This is what comes of a man’s try- 
ing to comment upon legislation at Wash- 
ington while he is down at Bar Harbor in 
Maine, cut off from access to the Congression 
al / ecord, and dependent upon the incomplete 
and consequently often misleading reports 
published in such local sheets as Boutelle’s 
Whig and Courter. The scanty abstract of 
proceedings printed in the Bangor paper show- 
ed that every Democrat in the Senate (which fs 
what is presumptively meant by Mr. Blaine’s 
expression ‘‘every free-trader in the Senate ”) 
voted with such Republicans as Senator 
Evarts of New York and Senator Edmunds 
of Vermont against the Aldrich amendment, 
on the ground of its obvious and gross un- 
constitutionality. But if Mr. Blaine had 
had the Congressional Fecord sent to him 
during his vacation—which, of course, is not 
to be expected of a shrewd pleasure-seeker— 
he would have learned from the issue for 
September 10 (page 10,782) that every 
Democrat, or, as he would say, ‘‘every free- 
trader,” in the Senate voted in favor of this 
thorough-going reciprocity amendment intro- 
duced by Mr. Gray of Delaware: 

‘* And the President of the United States is 
hereby directed, without further legislation, 
to declare the ports of the United States free 
and open to all the products of any country of 


the American hemisphere upon which no ex- 
port duties are impo-ed, whenever and so long 
as the Government of such country shall ad- 
mit to the ports of such country free of all na- 
tional, provincial (State), municipal, and other 
taxes, flour, corn-meal, and other breadstuffs, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables and fruits, 
cotton-seed oil, rice, and other provisions, in- 
cluding all articles of food, lumber, furniture, 
and all other articles of wood, agricultural! im- 
plements and machinery, mining and mecha- 
nical machinery, vessels or boats of iron, steel, 
or wood, structural steel and iron, steel rails, 








locomotives, railway cars and supplies, s'ree!- 
cars, refined petroleum, or such other pro- 
ducts of the United States as may be agreed 
upon.” 


If Mr. Blaine ha 


I of Sept 





amendment, he would h: 





glance that it was preci } 
ment which his pext friend, Mr. Eugene 
Hale, as his personal representative in the 
Senate, introduced on the 19th of June, to 
carry out the Secretary's policy of recipro 
city, as outlined in his letter to the Presi 
dent which was sent to Congress on that 
day. 


A decision rendered by the New York 
Court of Appeals in 1853 is of interest now 
because it involved the same question of 
the delegation of power by a legislative 
body which is at issue in the Senate's re 
ciprocity amendment to the Tariff Bill 
The Legislature had 


passed an act in the 
spring of Is40 establishir ¢ free schoo!s 
throughout the State, but the Jaw was only 


to be valid in case a majority of the voters 








should approve it) by ballot the follow 
ing Novemb l constitu ality f 
this procedur was brought t re t 
Court of Appeals S33, 4 i 
that the act was inva ‘ t i 
that the Legislat 1 not 

vest itself of the responsibilit gis 
illo The ¢ ae 1 i eu 
gislature might pass a valid sta whic 
should take effect only upon the happe 

of some future event held tl t 
event or change of circumstances on w ‘ 
law may be made to take effect must! 
such as, in the judgment of the Legisla 
ture, affects the question of the expediency 
of the law. They appeal tor her ma r 
men to judge for them in relation to its pre 
sent or future expediency.” The Court held 


that the Legislature had ‘‘ no more authority 


to refer such a question to the whole people 


than to an individual,” and, in ‘* further 


illustration ’ of its position, said 


** Let us suppose that the act of 1849 bad di- 
rected the Attorney-General, or the Archbisb- 
op of the Catholic Church, or the Common 
Council of the city of New York to certify, on 
the next genera! election day, whetber in his or 
their opinion that act ought to become a law ; 
acd had further provided that the act should or 
sbould not take effect, according to such cer- 
tificate: it cannot be pretended that the statute 
would have become operative upon the making 
of the certificate in its favor. The Constitu- 
tion does not authorize the power of legislation 
to be so delegated ” 








does the Constitution of this State authorize 
the Legis ature ¢t leierate s ch {| wer to the 
Governor, the Attorney-General, or any oth- 
erman. The reciprecity amendment to the 


Tariff Bill proposes to give the President the 
power of imposing or removing taxes upon 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, not 
upon the happening of an event like the im- 
position of certain duties upon our agricultu- 


‘The Nation. 
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i stingi! g re 


buke from one of our ‘‘ American diplomats.” 
Is it possible you have not perused with re- 


verence the remonstrance sddressed by our 
Minister to France to M. Ribot on the 3d 
of July last, and containing the, following 
sentiments, in which we heartily concur ” 


** And above all, you bave deprived your peo- 
ple. particularly the poor Jaboring classes, of 
s cheap and highly prized articie of food, 
which they used largely, and for which you 
bave been able tofurnish no adequate substi- 
tute. Statistics of your importations, and 
the regular quotations of your domestic 
prices, show that what you shut out 
from us y bave not supplied from other 
. ‘es. Surely, an abundant and cheap sup 
piv of healthful food for the laboring classes 
is one of the most important essentials for the 
bappiness of a people. the growth of its pr 
tive energies in competition with neighbor- 
nd rival countries, and the developmen: 
» national prosperity.” 





You will see from this at a glance that it 
nakes very little difference whether the rea- 
sons the French give for excluding ‘‘Ameri 
can hog products” are ‘‘ false” or not. You 
will see that, even if they admitted that 
American pork was a wholesome article of 
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diet, but put a high duty on it so as to ex- 
clude it on protectionist grounds, they 
would still be guilty of  ‘* depriving 
their peop e, particularly the peor laboring 
classes, of a cheap and highly prized article 
of food,” or, on the other hand, depriving 
them, to use Mr. Reid's stirring language, 
‘of one of the most important essentials for 
the happiness of a people.” What does it 
matter whether this is done by lying or by 
a 50 per cent. duty? Are you not a little 
ashamed to have missed this little lesson in 
ex cathedid political economy emanating from 
a source which is, doubtless, august in your 
eyes ? 





The Western farmers who are demanding 
free binder-twine are giving the Republican 
leaders in Congress a great deal of pain. 
Between their demands and that for free 
sugar, the Tariff-Bi!l conferees, if the 777- 
bune's Washington correspondent represents 
their feelings accurately, are almost at the 
limit of their endurance. What is it that is 
so ‘‘unruly” and so ‘palpably out of 
harmony with all the principles of protec- 
tion” in the demand for free binder-twine ? 
The case, as stated by a Republican Senator, 
Davis of Minnesota, is that the business of 
manufacturing twine jis in the hands of a 
Trust, which contro!s absolutely the raw 
material in the places where it is grown, 
and which limits its product and fixes its 
prices to suit itself. That is what makes it 
an ‘‘ isolated industry.” As Mr. Davis said 
of the members of this Trust in the Senate 
a few weeks ago: ‘‘ They are as far above 
legislative control as the clouds that float 
above the Capitol. They are in need of no 
protection. They are amply able to protect 
themselves and to spoliate the world.” He 
showed that their profits were 40 per cent. 
on an aggregate annual output of $10,- 
000,000, or $4,000,000 a year, and _ that 
the farmers of Minnesota alone were 
forced to pay unjustly nearly a_mil- 
lion dollars of this amount. Yet the Trust 
has appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and demanded additional protec- 
tion of one and three-fourths cents a pound, 
saying if it were not granted its members 
would be forced to close their mills. There 
is no doubt whatever that the Trust is one 
of the most oppressive upon the farmers 
of all those in existence. To grant its 
demands is to give the most conclusive 
proof of the justice of Mr. Biaine’s charge 
that the McKinley Tariff Bill benefits the 
East as against the West. 





The appearance of a savage attack upon 
Mr. Blaine in a campaign paper which Mr. 
Clarkson is publishing to help forward his 
work as director of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, adds to the in- 
terest of the situation inside the Republican 
party. Mr. Clarkson arraigns Mr. Blaine 
as a ‘‘brilliant and dashing _ letter- 
writer,” who ‘‘is the one man in the modern 
politics of America who has written letters 
to his own cost and to the cost of his party.” 
That is an allusion to the Mulligan episode 
which is plain enough to be understood by 








anybody, and which is certainly not made 





in a friendly spirit. Mr. Blaine’s latest 
fault as a_ letter-writer, according to 
Mr. Clarkson, is in characterizing the 
McKinley Tariff Bill ‘‘as a benefit to 
the East as against the West.” Mr. Clark- 
son says this ‘‘is not good for the Republi- 
can party,” and declares that ‘‘ the insidious 
cry that the Republican party in any way 
favors Eastern against Western  inte- 
rests should be stamped out at once.” 
But how is it going to be stamped out ? 
The conferees on the McKinley Bill 
have not stamped it out by restor- 
ing the duties on  binding-twine in 
the interest of the Eastern Trust which 
controls that industry, have they ? The de- 
mand for free binding-twine was one of 
the strongest which the Western farmers 
made, and it would have been granted 
had not the Eastern interests objected. 
Denouncing Mr. Blaine as a letter-writer 
whose productions ere not ‘‘ good for 
the Republican party” will not explain away 
this performance. Neither will it refute 
this comprehensive statement of Mr. Blaine’s 
concerning the McKinley Bill as a whole: 
‘‘There is not a section or a line in the en- 
tire bill that will open the market for an- 
other busbel of wheat or another barrel 
of pork.” The question is not so much 
whether Mr. Blaine was a useful Re- 
publican in saying this and other damaging 
things, but whether he was telling the truth. 
Mr. Clarkson seems to fear that he was tell- 
ing the truth, and to have a curious idea that 
if he had kept still, Western Republicans 
would never have suspected the true condi- 
tion of affairs. 





The Speaker showed signs of wavering 
on Friday which are very surprising in a Czar 
of his ‘‘nerve.” Ie was trying his utmost 
to count a quorum, but the persistence of 
Democratic members in remaining away from 
their seats—going ‘‘ on strike,” as the indig- 
nant 7?zbune calls it—prevented his doing 
so to the satisfaction of his critics. When 
the correctness of his count was questioned 
and tellers were called for, he showed that 
he anticipated defeat by saying that the 
‘‘doorkeeper informed him that there were 
a dozen Democrats in the lobby.” A really 
Strong Man in the Speaker's chair would 
have ruled that, from ‘‘counting a 
quorum ” as it appeared under his own eye 
to counting one with the assistance of the 
doorkeeper’s eye in the lobby, was an easy 
and logical step, and would have taken it 
without flinching. But, for some inexplica- 
ble reason, Mr. Reed failed to take it. When 
a Democratic member remarked that ‘‘ there 
was no provision in the rules by which door- 
keepers were permitted to count a quorum,” 
the Speaker did not even ‘‘ sass him back ” 
according to his usual custom, but submitted 
as meekly as an ordinary man in the chair 
would have done. This pusillanimous con- 
duct in a Speaker who had intimated during 
the same debate that there was the same ne- 
cessity for unprecedented decisions by the 
Chair now as there was in war time, will be 
apt to injure his prestige. 





The forthcoming report of the Special 











Committee which Speaker Reed appointed 
to investigate Mr. Raum’s conduct of the 
Pension Bureau, ought to be read in the 
House in conjunction with the 7rt/une’s 
Washington despatch of Monday morning, in 
which the statement is made that the 
Committee ‘‘appears to have conduct- 
ed the important inquiry with blue 
glasses on and its ears carefully wadded 
with cotton.” The Committee might retort 
to this truthful characterization of its me- 
thods by saying that it has simply done 
what was expected of it and what it was 
carefully selected by the Speaker, at Mr. 
Raum’s bidding, to do. It was not ap- 
pointed to find out the truth, but to 
conceal it, and it did its utmost to that end. 
That it has not deceived anybody is not 
its fault, but chiefly the fault of the honecr- 
able plain-speaking of the Z7?idune, which, 
more far-seeing and sagacious than the 
Speaker and Raum’s other defenders, is 
able to foresee that nothing but harm to 
the Republican Administration can be the re- 
sult of attempting to shield such a disreputa- 
ble public official as Raum has shown him- 
self to be by his own admissions upon the 
witness stand. 





We cannot speak too highly of the force 
and pungency of the address adopted at the 
ministers’ meeting in Hardman Hall on 
Monday night. Every word of it tells on 
the existing situation Let us add that 
every word that is said against the pro- 
priety or utility of a movement like this 
on the part of the clergy is really an argument 
in its favor. The very hostility which it 
calls forth shows the need of it and the duty 
of it. Wesay the duty of it because these 
ministers are, we believe, with one exception, 
ministers of Protestant denominations, and 
it is on the Protestants of this city that, 
paradoxical as it seems, the guilt and shame 
of our present plight chiefly fall. It is they 
who, for the most part, have the money, the 
intelligence, the moral and social influence 
of the city in their hands, They are the 
chief employers of labor, the chief support- 
ers of philanthropic and educational enter- 
prises, the chief subscribers to campaign 
funds, and the chief inheritors among our 
city population of American political tradi- 
tions. The poor of the city, of whom a 
large proportion are foreigners, are the 
victims of our present condition, not its 
authors. They are the dumb and helpless 
multitude who in all ages and all countries 
have been the chief sufferers from bad gov- 
ernment; and a worse government than the 
rich and powerful of this city have given 
them in return for their taxes—for they bear 
the chief burden of the taxes—we say, weigh- 
ing our words, there does not exist in the 
civilized world. In no civilized city does the 
poor man get so small a return for the con- 
tributions he makes out of his scanty earn. 
ings tothe municipal exchequer. In no such 
city does he get such poor justice, such poor 
police, so little cleanliness, such dear light- 
ing, such poor pavements, such inferior 
transportation. In none is he abandoned 
so completely, in all ways, to the tender 
mercies of corrupt and vicious politicians, 

































































the very dregs of modern civilization—for 
this is what the Tammany politicians are. 
All that the congregations of these Protes- 
tant ministers have offered him during the 
past thirty years of municipal waste and dis 
grace has been a few free chapels, a few 
cheap coffee-houses, an1 an opportunity of 
selling his vote to Republican ‘“‘district lead 
ers.” 

Never before since the disgrace of the city 
began histhe prospect for persuasion been so 
bright. The new ballot law has done much, 
we sincerely believe, to restore to the tongue 
and the pen the influence they once had 
in American polities. The oid 
of distributing 
heart out of 
after you had talked a man over to your way 


system 
ballots took all the 
public diéscussion, beciuse, 
of thinking about a public question, you 
could not guarantee him the full expression 
of his opinion at the polls, The chances 
were ten to one that arrangements for 
cheating him had made 
by the people who did the ‘ work” 
on election day, and who arranged among 


already been 


themselves who was to have the majority in 
any particular district. Unless we are great- 
ly mistaken, all this isnuwat an end. When 
you convert a man, you can assure him that 
he can make his new view felt beyond 
any peradventure ; that he can get the 
ballot he wants, and vote it in absolute se- 
curity. 

The confessions of the wretched Knights 
who wrecked the Montreal express are hor- 
rid reading. The consideration that the de- 
struction of the train might involve the loss 
of innocent lives and the injury of inno- 
cent people seems never to have occurred to 
them, or, if it did occur to them, seems 
never to have given them the slightest 
trouble. <All they wanted was ‘‘to get 
even with the road.” Cbaracteristically 
enough, they prepared for the work by 
the purchase of a pint of whiskey, and spent 
their leisure moments after the deed was 
done in sundry liquor-saloons—a poor way 
of seeking ‘‘the educational and legislative 
advantages ” 
Powderly says ‘‘the noble and holy order” 
exists. There are two features in the case 


for the promotion of which 


which merit, and we trust will receive, the | 


Webb and the 
York Cen 


special attention of Mr 
other managers of the New 


tral. One is, that all these conspirators | 


Master-Workman Lee, — the 
head of the District Assembly which got 
up the strike, stood behind them in this 
matter, and, if he was not an accessory be 


agree that 


fore the fact, was an accessory after the 
fact, and furnished them with money to es- 
cape the punishment due to their crime. 


Now, the kind of man this Lee is must have 


been long known to officers of the road. The 
Powderly correspondence shows that he 
’ 


(Lee) had been plotting and planning for a 


strike for months. He must be a noisy, gas 


eous sort of person, whose unfitness for ser 


vice in an organized force must have been | 


evident months ago. Why was he not dis 


charged before his plans had time to ripen? 





He cannot have been during all this period | 
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a useful and efficient emplovee. In any 


such service as that of rai roads, just as 


much as in the army or navy, a gabby, 


‘‘sea-lawyer’ sort of man ought tc be got 
rid of as soon as he is found out. The 


second consideration is, that we trust Mr 
Webb, in the light of these 
will revise his rule of not 


events, 
discharg 
ing men simply because they are Knights 
We hold that it is his 
to the people who travel by his road to 


’ 
solemn duty 


see, as far as he can, that there is no man 
among his employees who belongs to any 
’ 


‘order” or society which claims contr 


manner of doing 


over such employee's 
his offictal duty or over his” relations 
to his employers. There is here no 
room for private or personal likes or dis 
Mr. Webb 
ought to make a peremptory rule that no 
Knight or 


likes, kindliness or indulgence 


unionist of any description 
shall be allowed in the service of the 
company. No corporation charged with 
a quasi-public service is at liberty to employ 
such persons. Private corporations or firms 
may, if they like, but no person who is 
intrusted with the lives or property of third 
parties has any right to do so, or will have 
any excuse for doing so after the warning 


conveyed by this remarkable conspiracy. 


From a circular sent out by Funk & Wag 


nalls to those subscribers to their pirated edi 


tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica who 
their $88, it would ap 


have not yet sent in 
pear that a certain number of them are hold 
ing back for some reason or other, and the 
firm, thinking it may be, i 
conscientious scruples about rece ivinog stolen 


} 
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\ir. Balfour has becun to arrest them and 

ck them up for so doing, on the assumption 
that this will somehow mend the situation 
We believe itis ¢ 


one of these arrests and imprisonments dur 


nerallvy conceded that not 


ing the past three years has in the smallest 


degree improved the condition of Irish so 


ciety “The plan of campaign” ts less 
heard of because nearly all the landiords 
attacked by it have succumbed to it Boy 

cotting is Jess rife than it was te cause 

the terror it inspired bas made fewer 
and fewer people ready to commit the 
acts in the way of “‘ landgrabbing’ and the 
like which led to it In the meantime, the 
Parnellite leaders are more powerful and 
popular than ever, and the huge military 
Varrisoo is aS Necessary sever hat is, Ire 

land is no nearer bet yea d an sl Was 
three vearsago. There is an Austrian stuy 

ty about the Unionist policy whic very 
curious. Its main object seems to be not tf 


+9) to} Sian = 
settle the Irish prob’em, but tos 


determined fellow Mr. Balfour is 





goods, got from Dr. Crosby a remarkable 
certificate of honest dealing. We wou! 


however, now earnestly urge those sub 


scribers who have not yet drawn their es 
not todoso. Itis never too late to back out 
of an immoral bargain, and an agreement t 

muurcbase stolen goods is necessarily immora 

The courts will not enforce it, and, according 
to Dr. Funk himself, nothing 1s property 
for which there is no legal protecti 


Therefore, on Lis own showing, not only may 





the subscribers legitimat refuse to tak s 
Encyclopedia, but t i gitimatey 
ret it if they can and keep it without paying 
for it. On Dr. Crosby's showing, this would 
at most be ana f simple scourtesyv 
As no man can hav property in published 
| is,’ I INK ¢ in iV r rtv n . 

Br t cu Vv more t t backs fh 4 
and we advise any e who can cet d of 
one or more copies of it to take them and 
‘“ use” them, as Dr. Crosby says they may 
legitimate 1 If Dr. Funk complains, 
serve on him a copy of the letter of Dr 
( rosby, whose Keen, delicate sense of pro- 
priety and honor’ Dr. Funk w n this 
case at least, be the lastt challenge.” 

The latest news from Irelanc shows 
that the politics of the potato failure has al 
ready begun to showitself. ‘Lhe Nationalist 
leaders have begun, as every one Knew they 


wou.d, to advise the tenants not to pay ren 


because of the approaching scarcity, and 


The exposures which one of the Boulan 
wists nan a Mer eix has bee NSA 
in th f thie er WOTA rs { tte 
B ‘ 1 st 1 ve ait t 1 ler t t { ‘ 
of the Co SSCS B Aangism tT 
‘* Behind — the Scenes with he bk il 
gists is t may sreeiv tr siafed 
deseribe of t 1 st syTracefu and 
iscouraving s s Frene history 
There is noth very Ww the revelations 
made about the ba f adv rers who 
formed Boulancer’s Tie ate surro i 
ings Thev wer most respects of the 
sat rder as t “ surr led tt 
Third Nay ‘ wl he made his Coup 
ia I i ana it apy Ts thev were re ady on a 
cerTtal night t te t e san th n but 
| . > ] or s hy a ‘ i) al ; the < + - 
| tt s) ed y What is new ia the story 
and w makes it s screditab'¢ s the ex 
sure If MAKES « the extreme che ipNness 
} and tawdriness, as a political charlatan, of 
Boulanger himse He appears not only to 
} Ve ino ideas, but no nerve, and when 


t became unsafe for him to parade on 


‘ 


sbiack horse, he was lost’ He utterly dis 


| concerted his followers by his flight to Brus 
| sels, and hastened the dénouement, which was 
| sure to come 1 the end He took money 
| from everybody, and much seems to have 
f come from women. None are left by the 
disclosures in such a sorry plight, how 
ever, as the Monarchists. Thev all, from the 
Comte de Paris down, the Rochefoucaulds, 
the Luynes, the DUzes, appear to have 


helped this sorry adventurer with large 
funds, and encouraged him to overthrow the 
Government if he could, not caring what the 
result to the country in the way of disorder 
if only it offered them a chance 
up a throne on the ruins No 
wonder one Monarchist writer says, in the 
Years and years 
| will pass before this stain is removed from 
| the Royalist brow—an ineffaceable stain like 
Vacheth’s. In ten years, in twenty years, 
whenever Royalists talk of loyalty or honor, 
people will say, ‘Go along, and find your 
Boulanger |’ 


bitterness of his soul 
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THE ISSUE IN THE HOUSE. 


Tne controversy which came over from 
last week in the House of Representatives is 
one which involves questions so important 
that the point at issue should be clearly 
stated. 

At the Congressional election of 1888 in 
the Fourth District of Virginia, there were 
polled, according to the returns of the of- 
ficers in charge, 18,299 votes for Edward C. 
Venable, a Democrat, 12,657 for John M. 
Langston (colored), a Republican, and 3,207 
for R. W. Arnold, also a Republican. The 
Governor accordingly awarded the certifi- 
cate of election to Mr. Venable, and he 
Was sworn in as a member when the House 
met last December. 

Mr. Langston contested Mr. Venable’s 
right to the seat, on the ground that there 
had been fraud in the election, and that a 
fair count of the ballots actually cast had 
given him a comfortable plurality over the 
Democratic candidate. The case went to 
the Committee on Elections, and the Repub- 
lican members, constituting a majority, 
brought in a report that Mr. Venable was 
not legally elected, and that Mr. Langston 
was entitled to the seat. 

The case was called up last week, and 
the Republican managers attempted to carry 
through the scheme of unseating Mr. Vena- 
ble and substituting Mr. Langston. The 
Democrats sought to save their fel- 
low-member from being turned out, and 
insisted that he should not be displaced un- 
Jess and until the Republicans could show a 
majority of all the members of the House 
present and voting in favor of the Republi- 
can claimant. 

Under the system which existed during the 
first fifty Congresses, all that it would have 
been necessary for the minority to do in such 
a case would have been to sit silent in their 
seats when the resolution was put to vote. 
They would simply have insisted that a quo- 
rum of the dominant party must be present 
and voting in the aflirmative, and it would 
have made no difference whether members 
of the minority were present in the cham. 
ber and not answering to the roll call, 
or were absent from the Capitol. The 
old custom was for the members of the- mi- 
nority in such a case to suit their own con- 
venience as to being inside or outside of the 
chamber, inasmuch as it was not their visi- 
ble presence, but their votes, which consti- 
tuted the essential thing. No better state- 
ment of this ancient system has ever been 
made than the concise definition of the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, in a speech which he 
delivered in the Hlouse on the 28th of 
January, 1880, when opposing a_ pro- 
position then pending to change that 
system and give the Speaker the power of 
counting a quorum. ‘‘ The constitutional 
idea of a quorum,” he said, ‘‘ is not the pre- 
sence of a majority of the members of the 
House, but a majority of the members pre- 
sent and participating in the business of the 
House. It is not the visible presence of 
members, but their judgments and their 
vores, that the Constitution calls for.” 

This ancient position was sustained with 


, 





equal emphasis during the same discus- 
sion by Gen. Garfield and Gen, Hawley, 
and the innovation was defeated, enough 
of the Democratic majority joining the Re- 
publicans to reject the change in the rules 
suggested by a Democratic Committee. It is 
this ancient position, sustained by Reed, Gar- 
field, and Hawley in 1880,upon which the De- 
mocrats stand in 1890. They simply say, ‘‘If 
you Republicans are going to turn out a mem- 
ber who has the certificate of the Governor of 
his State that he was elected, and put in his 
place another man, you must have a quorum 
of all the members of the House ‘present and 
participating in the business of the House’ 
by the exercise of ‘their judgments and their 
votes’—which Mr. Reed ten years ago de- 
fined to be ‘the constitutional idea of a 
quorum,’ ” 

On the other hand, the contention of the 
Republicans under the leadership of Mr. 
Reed in 1890 is, that, in order to pass any 
measure, it is only necessary that the Speak- 
er shall see a quorum of the members in the 
chamber, and that a majority of that quo- 
rum shall vote in the aftirmative. The ob- 
jections to this system are two fold, and were 
stated in an unanswerable manner by Gen. 
Garfield and Gen. Hawley ten yearsago, In 
the first place, there is the danger of a 
false count, or, at the very least, an incor- 
rect count, by the Speaker. In opposing the 
idea that the question whether or not a 
quorum is present should be determined by 
‘‘ocular demonstration’’ on the Speaker’s 
part, Gen. Garfield said: ‘‘ Who is to con- 
trol his seeing ? How do we know but that 
he may see forty members more for his own 
purposes than there are here in the House ? 
I think my friend from Virginia wiil see that 
he lets in the one-man power in a far more 
dangerous way than ever has occurred be 
fore in any legislative assembly of which he 
and I have any knowledge.” 

The second objection was forcibly put by 
Gen. Hawley. ‘‘ I think it very decidedly 
wrong,” he said, ‘‘in the first place, that a 
Speaker should be at liberty to recognize or 
declare a quorum without a formal count, 


and, in the next place, that, by any sort of 


combination of rules, there should bealaw put 
on the statute-book and declared in force 
which can show perhaps only a quarter 
or 10 per cent. of the members in fa- 
vor of it.” That is precisely what it is 
now claimed may be done. The House 
consists of 330 members. A quorum, there- 
fore, is 166. Mr. Reed’s present contention 
is, that, if he can see 166 members within the 
chamber—say, 84 Republicans and 82 Demo. 
crats—when the roll is called, and the 
84 Republicans answer in the aflirma- 
tive, while the Democrats either vote 
nay or are silent, those 84 aflirmative 
votes may pass a measure. In the pending 
case, he claims that, if th re are 84 votes to 
turn out Mr. Venable and turn in Mr, 
Langston, the act may be done, provided 
enough other members are within his sight 
to constitute the quorum of 166. 

We believe that every candid man holds 
now, as Gen. Hawley held ten years ago, 
that it is ‘* very decidediy wrong” that only 
one more than a quarter of the membership 





of the House should suffice to take such ac- 
tion as this, It is so wrong that the minori- 
ty are justified in opposing this proposition 
to the last extremity. Under the old system, 
as Gen. Hawley said, ‘‘ We of the minority 
claim a right, by sitting silent, to prevent 
less than a majority of the members elected 
from passing a bill. The worst that can be 
Cone by a factious minority, if that be the 
term applied to it, is to fight until the actual 
majority of the members elected shall 
pass the bill, When they are pre- 
sent, that friendly majority constitute a 
quorum of themselves: they do not require 
the assistance of the minority; they run the 
House themselves and pass their bills.” Un- 
der the Reed régime, the minority are de- 
nied the right of bringing about this result 
by ‘‘sitting silent,” as the Speaker will 
count them towards a quorum, and there- 
fore the only thing they can do is to absent 
themselves from the chamber until the Re- 
publicans produce a quorum of their own. 
They ought to have such a quorum present 
every day, and, whenever they have it, they 
can pass any proposition. 

It is sometimes objected that such action 
by the minority is ‘‘factious” and against the 
public interest, but the broader view is that 
which was so well expressed by Mr. Reed 
himself in closing Lis furcible speech of 
January 28, 1880: 

‘* This privilege, which the [Republican] miuo- 
rity of the House at the last session availed it- 
self of, is a privilege which every minority has 
availed itself of since the foundation of this 
Government. What is tbe praciical upshot 
of the present practice? It is that the mem- 
bers of the minority of this House, 
upon great cecasions, demand that every 
bill which is passed shall receive’ the 
absolute vote of a majority of the members 
elecied. ‘Chey do this in the face and eyes of 
the country. If they demand upon any frivo- 
lous occasion that there sha!l be such an extra- 
ordinary vote as that, they do it subject to the 
censure of the people of this land. 

“tis avaluable privilege for the country that 
the minority shall have the right by this 
extraordinary mode of proceeding to call 
the attention of the country to measures 
which a party in a moment of mad- 
ness and of party feeling is endeavoring 
to enforce upon the citizens of this land. 
And it works equa'ly well with regard to all 
parties, for all parties have their times when 
they need to be checked, so that they may receive 
the opinions of the people who are their con- 
stituents, and who are interested in the re- 
sults of their legislation.” 


THE SUPPRESSION OF KENNEDY. 
Tue Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives has decided to report a reso- 
lution directing the Government Printer to 
emit from the permanent edition of the Con- 
gressional Ivecord the speech in which Mr. 
Kennedy of Ohio denounced Senator Quay 
asa ‘‘ brandcd criminal,” a ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,” 
and as a Republican leader who ‘‘ should be 
driven from the head of a party whose life 
his presence imperils.” It is thought that the 
adoption of this resolution by the House will 
be satisfactory to Mr. Quay. If this be so, 
it must be that he has neglected to follow 
closely the successive steps in the amusing 
and childlike proceedings which his friends 
have taken to suppress the speech. These are 
well worth reviewing in chronological order. 

The speech was delivercd in the House on 


September 3. A full repert: of it, taken 
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from the speaker’s manuscript, was sent out 
over the country by the Associated Press, 
and was printed in all the leading news- 
papers of the land on the following day. 
Of its reception in the House so high 
a Republican authority as the New York 
Tribune's Washington correspondent said, 
that ‘‘ whatever criticism may be passed 
upon Mr. Kennedy on the score of taste, 
or the lack of it, in choosing the present 
moment in order to arraign Mr. Quay” for 
the part he took in defeating the Force 
Bill, ‘there is no denying the fact that he 
represents a large, almost an overwhelming, 
majority of Republicans in the House in 
their judgment of Mr. Quay’s course with 
reference to it.” It was strongly suspected, 
even, that Mr. Kennedy had made the speech 
with the connivance of the Speaker pro tem., 
Mr. Burrows, as well as with the approval 
of the Republican majority. The publication 
of the speech caused a great revulsion of Re- 
publican sentiment, and on the second day 
after its delivery the 7rébune's correspondent 
reported that the more mature feeling of 
Republicans was of hot and 
most universal indignation, as well as pro- 
found regret,” and that a “long and earnest 
consultation” about it had been held among 
the Pennsylvanians, who were ‘“‘especially 
indignant.” 

Steps to suppress the speech date from 
this revulsion of Republican sentiment. Mr. 
Kennedy had withheld his speech from the 
leecord for revision, and he was besought to 
withhold it permanently. This he dec'ined 
todo; but he consented to modify it some- 
what by leaving out Quay’s name, by dilut- 
ing the Judas Iscariot comparison, by elimi- 
nating the phrase ‘‘ branded criminal,” and 
by many other similar alterations. In this 
softened form it was published in the Record 
of September 14, filling over four pages. As 
it was still a very unpleasant speech for 
Quay and his friends to contemplate, the 
efforts to suppress it were continued. On 
September 15 Mr. Enloe, a Democratic mem- 
ber from Tennessee, actuated by the most 
disinterested desire to help his Republican 
associates in their distress, introduced a re- 
solution directing the Clerk of the 
House to ‘“‘ communicate to the Senate the 
fact that the House reprobates and condemns 
the unparliamentary language” of Mr. Ken- 
nedy used in his speech of September 3, and 
published in a revised and amended form 
in the Record of September 14. In the de- 
bate which followed on this resolution the 
main charges of the speech were repeat- 
edly cited, and, by Mr. Enloe’s request, the 
worst passages of the speech were read 
in full by the clerk. The House finally re- 
ferred the Enloe resolution to the Judiciary 
Committee for action, and the Committee 
has decided to report as above mentioned. 

Now, supposing the House accepts the re 
port and votes to exclude the speech from th« 
permanent edition of the J ecord, what will be 
accomplished ? In the Record for September 
16 there appears a report covering four pages 


‘one al- 


of the debate on the Enloe resolution, in which 
the objectionable passages of the speech as 
read by the clerk are printed in full. What is 
the use of suppressing the full text of the 


The 


speech from the Jecord of September 14, and 
allowing this report of the debate with the 
objectionable passages of the speech to remain 
in the Jecord of September 16? It is clear 
that the perfect work of suppression cannot 


be accomplished till all reference to the 
speech and the fact of its delivery shall have 
been cut from the Jee Has Congress 


the power to mutilate the record of its own 
debates in this way ? There fs a precedent in 
favor of eliminating from the permanent edi- 
tion of the Record a speech which appeared 
in the daily edition. It was established in 
1880, when an absurd poem by a Wyoming 
delegate, which had never been delivered, was 
printed by leave in the daily edition. Mr. Gar 
field made the motion for its suppression, but 
the remarks in which he did so are published 
in full in the permanent edition, and, like 
those in the debate on the Kenne dy speech, 
they reveal the real character of the sup 
pressed utterances. 

It is, of course, within the possibilities that 
the present Speaker may cut the knot of all 
that 
Kennedy 
the permanent 
Ife may even rule on 


these difficulties by simply ‘' ruling” 
all mention of 
speech be eliminated from 
edition of the Pecan. 
some tine day, when he is in especially ‘ 
form,” that the ec 


anyway, and may abolish it 


whatever the 


good 
) is an unnecessary evil 
altogether. But 
so long as precedent is followed in regard to 
of the pro 
ceedings of Congress, there will be no way 


keeping a published account 


by which the Kennedy speech can be removed 
from the permanent edit ie Di 

It is there, and it n there for al 
time, no matter how solemn 
majority 
that in their opinion it 
Their whole 


considered 


acs 
or tl 


lon 


yi}e0¢ ’ ; 
must remal 





ly the Republican 


shut their eves and declar 


may 
was never delivered 


performance in regard to it 


as that of mature men who are 


in Washington as the delegated wisdom of 
the land, to decide upon legislation affecting 


the most difficult problems of modern gov 





ernment, is a miracle of s 


ness. 


MORE LIGHT. 


THE state of mind of many of our 
tionist friends touching forei 





vealed by the discussion sbout 


although many of them are exceedingly 
shrewd home-traders, is very curious. It 
has, for instance, been impossible for 
many years back to convince them that 
what draws foreign trade to a place 
is exactly what draws home trade to a 


place, namely, !ow prices. 


; } l 7 a a f= " iro 
it that what kept foreigners from buving 


us was not high prices, but the absence of 


subsidized steamers, or 


munications, or the machination 








British, especially the cunnir 
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perfect calm, as if it was something they had 


long Known, and in which there was 
nothing new or surprisir g except the exact 
firures, while probably every merchant et 


gaged in foreign trade was joining the pr 
fessors and ‘‘the bookmen" in r 
it, and while any one 
the counting-room of 
trader to get a full 
absurdity. 

There 


discussion is doing good and is letting Nght 


had only to 
Any 
View of its monstrous 
however that the 


are many signs 


into this curiously dark place, at 


fore long there will be nothing left of U 
mystery, except the absence of intellectua 
shame on the part of aman of Mr. Baines 
years and official standing in con : 

the world with such amass of absurdity 
One of these signs is the f wing, wl 


the 
biy the most ig 
honest of the high-tariff organs 


we clip fron Philadelphia /?ress 


norant 


“The Herald is innocent. If it w wok 4 
the trade of the United States, Pogland, and 
the Spanist i tt 


Americas, it will flod that ! ana 
sends to the countries t i 
which make good our impx : 
we send our products to Eogland W 








| 


| 


They would have 


of 


the 


1g vevice which 


which 
buv of English merchants in Spanish America 
and bring in English vessels the routs we g 
from our Southern neighbors, and we pav { 
these goods by sending to Engias 
lucts, again in English vessels, and | 
settles the bill bw sending ber ¢ ls tos 
America, again in Enelish vessels, bv ! 
merchants, at an Enz! ’ 
Here we see that the writer has ea) < 
mastered the mechanis! { for ake 
| He sees that a pre fitab’e for : {tr 
i} tween two countries does 
mean a direc? trade 1 that na s 
eEXCHAN Lt ¢ i 
way, throug r 
their balances, which Wavs 
, a ‘ 
tively trifling, in go'd ats ‘ 
ng-house like | s 
keep bim straight abou e€ esse al 
tions of foreign trade, for immediately after 
wards he falls back into the 1 familiar 
‘ ; 
balderdash, as fi ws 
** How much better it would be if this trade 


were direct, and if 
Our manufact 
which now goto Sout! 
our breadstuffs would g 
from which they are ex 


it Were 1 ou 

urers Would make the gomis 
America from England, 
odirect 








m - 
ean shipowners, insurance and 
banks would make the profit <u 
rance, and exchange on this This 


would come with direct trade, and direct trade 
will come by the adoption of reciy and 


the passage of the Ship}; 


ng I 


Of course direct trade wou’ 





but saying this is about as useful as say 
jing, *‘ Ah, if I only had a million!” or 
‘* How I wish I was industrious and success 
ful!’ The writer does not take the slightest 
| notice of the essential prin iple of interna 
tional trade from the days of the Pheent 


cians down, that we can only get it by mak 


Mr. Blaine exposed some years ago, of getting | ing our goods cheap; this is what has al- 

the foreigners to ask payment for their goods | ways brought it and brings it now. If 
; } wal 

in bills on London. The reciprocity discus- | a man who was selling dearer thin his com- 


sion h 


usually visibie. 


as made 


nouncement that theapparent b 


us in our trade of 1IS89 with the South 
American countries represented a dead loss 
on our part, was received by the whole Re 








publican press, secular and religious, 


is great darkness more than 
Blaine’s astounding an- 


ilance against 


with 


petitors in the New York or Chicago dry- 
goods trade, for example, and found his cus- 
tom scanty, 
business suffered through the persecution of 
rivals,or through delay in the delivery of his 
letters, or because he did not buy goods 


were to insist upon it that his 


himself at their stores. he would be set down 
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as a lunatic and his credit would be ru- 
ined, 

We find another similar flash of intelli- 
gence in the Manufacturer, a fortnightly 
protectionist organ published in Philadel- 
phia, which by no means smiles on Mr. 
Biaine’s reciprocity scheme, and maintains 
that, far from needing foreign markets, we 
do not now produce manufactured goods 
enough to supply our own markets, and that 
‘‘the true way to deal with the situation in 
which we now find ourselves ” ‘‘is to put up 
duties and check importations, so that Ameri- 
can mills can have a fair chance to supply 
the American market.” There is nothing 
mealy-mouthed about this writer. But see 
how he shows his mental growth in the next 
sentence : 

‘* We do, however, have av aciual surplus of 

farm proaucts, which must be disposed of 
somehow or other. The practice has been to 
place it in foreign markets, and much of it 
will continue to go there, no matter what our 
tariff arrangements and reciprocity arrange- 
ments may be, simply for the reason that our 
hy are the lowest as our material is the 
vest. 
We see here that he has really got hold of 
the secret of foreign trade—but only by the 
tail, as it were. That the rule applies to 
manufactures has not yet dawned on 
him. But it will. In another year or so he 
will be living in the full light. There is 
nothing so illuminating as discussion. It 
is true that it hardly ever produces, or 
seems to produce, an immediate effect. 
Neither of two disputants ever admits on the 
spot that his opponent has convinced him, be 
cause that would bean acknowledgment of 
defeat which human nature finds it hard to 
make, But he carries away with him the 
seeds of conviction, which sooner or later 
ripen, and he finally comes before the world 
emancipated, 


THE ANGLO-IRISH SITUATION. 


THE recent arrests of the Irish leaders indi- 
cate, apparently, some sort of change of policy 
or the part of the Ministry as a preparation 
for ‘‘ the electoral contest” which the Lon- 
don 7imes admits ‘‘must be fought out at no 
very distant date.” The earlier vigor with 
which Mr. Balfour began his administration 
of Trish affairs was based on the same as- 
sumption as Mr. Forster’s—that the disorder 
and discontent in Ireland were the work of 
a few orators and agitators, and that if they 
could be removed peace would be restored. 
But Mr. Balfour held, and made no secret of 
it, that Mr. Forster had made a mistake and 
ruined his policy by treating the persons whom 
he arrested—about 1,000 in all—as what are 
called ‘‘ first-class misdemeanants,” that is, 
in making their imprisonment simply con- 
finement, and allowing them in their jail all 
their usual comforts and conveniences, in- 
cluding frequent visits from their friends. 
Balfour determined on a sterner course, and 
proceeded to subject all his political prison- 
ers to the treatment of ordinary criminals as 
regards food, dress, and occupation. 

Every one remembers the pitiful uproar to 
which this policy gave rise. The determined 
resistance offered to it by O’Brien and others 





had an effect on English opinion which made 





it impossible to persist in it. It was accord- 
ingly abandoned, on one pretext or another, 
and after a while the arrests diminished in 
number also, and were more and more con- 
fined to the obscurer members of the Irish 
party. Some features of ‘‘ coercion ” still con- 
tinued very odious, such as the practice of 
‘*shadowing ”"—that is, dogging—the foot- 
steps of obnoxious local agitators with two po- 
licemen, who never left them, and listened to 
all their conversation—a practice which one 
Conservative member in the House pronounc- 
ed ‘‘damnable,”’ and which even the Spectator 
deplored, and in characteristic language 
hoped Mr. Balfour would ‘‘sce his way” to 
dispense with. But, on the whole, the police 
pressure was diminished, and there was no 
doubt that the whole system was condemned 
by an increasing body of public opinion in 
England. The upper classes approved, but 
the masses were scandalized and exasperated, 
and the sympathy with the Irish spread 
among the Radicals, as the vote at the bye- 
elections showed. In the meantime, although 
there was more appearance of order in Ireland, 
there was no signof more affection for the 
law, and no reason to believe that the mili- 
tary and police force could be diminished 
with safety, and it has not been diminished, 
nor have auy of the coercive precautions 
been laid aside. 

The probabilities are, that the Ministry did 
not anticipate, when they began it, that 
their experiment would have to last so 
long. Belief in Irish persistence is not 
strong among Englishmen, and the expecta 
tion of Gladstone’s death or disability before 
now, and the consequent collapse of the 
home-rule agitation, exercised a great influ- 
ence on their plans. They hardly looked 
forward to coercing for six years, and 
coming before the voters at the general 
election without a single remedial Irish 
measure to show, without any visible 
abatement of disaffection in Ireland, and 
with Gladstone alive and active. But this 
is exactly what has happened. The de- 
feat of the Irish Land Bill last session has 
rendered the situation little short of despe- 
rate, and it is aggravated by an approaching 
Irish famine. Something has to be done to 
show that the Ministry still has a policy and 
energy tocarry it out, and we presume the 
arrests shadow forth what it is. There is to 
be something in the nature of ‘‘ resolute gov- 
ernment ” to the end. 

Lord Hartington is the ieader of the Libe- 
ral Unionists, partly owing to his sincerity 
and moderation, partly to his being the heir 
of a duke, hardly at all to his natural ability 
—for he has very little; but he is the dull, 
safe kind of man who, when he has family 
and wealth, has a powerful hold on the Eng- 
lish imagination, and the duller he is the 
more profound the attention with which he 
is listened to. He has just been making a 
speech in Yorkshire before a large meet- 
ing of Unionists which has attracted a 
great deal of attention, on account of the 
extremely gloomy picture he draws of the 
political prospect. He indirectly, and cer- 
tainly without meaning it, pays a most re- 
markable tribute to the capacity of the Irish 
party in the House, After showing how 





successful they had been with their tactics of 
obstruction, and how they had succeeded in 
getting an English party to act with them, 
he went on to say : 

‘*T do not know, gentlemen, that these tactics 
have had very considerable success, but they 
have made of the Parnellite party a party more 
tormidable and influential in Parliament than 
the Irish Nationalist party has ever been, 
either in the days of constitutional *qi- 
tation, as carried on by O’C vnneni 
or Butt, or of physical force under 
leaders jike Mitchel or Smith O’Brien. 
Itis true the tacties of the Perne iite party 
have not been confined to Parliamentary ef- 
forts. Itis quite true that they bive carried 
on iu Ireland, with equal detern ination and 
equal ability, a campaign foundec upon agra- 
rien discontent and appealing 1») agrarian 
greed. e ° ‘ ‘i ; . 

‘*They have carried on with equal energy 
and equal determination another campaign 
among the enemies of England in the United 
S'ates and in every English-speaking colony. 

Ife added that they had converted the 
Liberal party to Home Rule by convincing 
Harcourt, Morley, Trevelyan, and other 
Liberal leaders 
‘“that the power of Parliament to administer 
the affairs of this empire in the face of the 
determined and resolute hostility of a small 
section of its members had ceased to exist—in 
fact, that the game of parliamentary govern- 
ment was up, and that it was useless longer to 
contend against this insidious poison. Well, I 
have never denied the gravity of these argu- 
ments; | have always thought that 1t was the 
strongest which is to be found in the Home 
Rule armory.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the gravity 
of these admissions. They show that, in 
the belief of one of the calmest and most 
phlegmatic of the Unionists, the Irish ques- 
tion has entered on a more serious stage than 
ever before; that it is being pushed to a 
crisis of some kind, with an audacity and 
ability never before displayed; that it is put- 
ting the very existence of parliamentary 
government in England in peril, and 
that deliverance through the total withdraw- 
al of Irish constitutional rights and a deter- 
mined military government, which wou'd 
have been easy a century ago, has now be- 
come impossible, owing to the rising of the 
democratictide in England. <A policy of irri- 
tation, such as these arrests apparently indi- 
cate, as the latest Conservative resort, seems, 
under these circumstances, to be marked by 
great folly. 


TRE SOCIALIST CUTLOOK IN GER- 
MANY. 
On the 1st of October will terminate the anti- 
Socialist laws framed in Germany twelve 
years ago under the influence of the indig- 
nation caused by the attempts of Hédel and 
Nobiling on the life of the Emperor Wil- 
liam. The expiration of these laws finds the 
Social Democrats not only possessed of a nu- 
merical strength in the Reichstag undream- 
ed of even two years ago, but con- 
vinced that the fostering care extended 
by the present Emperor to the working 
classes involves the virtual recognition of 
the principal claim of the Socialist party. 
But a few days ago the Emperor, at a ban- 
quet at Breslau, expressed a hope that the 
other provinces of Prussia would follow the 
example of Silesia in ameliorating the 
condition of the laboring classes, and the 
Vossische Zeitung—quantum mutatus ab illo ! 
—applauded the words of the Emperor, 
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which testify to his ‘‘ steadfastness in op- 


posing the increasing ire of the hard- 
hearted caste that cannot bear the so- 


cial equality of the laborer, nor become 
reconciled to the termination of the anti- 
Socialist laws.” The Emperor is announced 
to have given further proof of his interest 
in the laboring classes by causing the publi 
cation of a pamphlet addressed ‘‘To the 
Workingmen of Germany,” which will dis- 
cuss the social reform inthe spirit of the im 
perial decrees of February, and which will 
be offered for sale after the Ist of October 
in all the principal manufacturing towns of 
Germany, 

That, in view of all this, the Socialists 
should be filled with exultation, that 
should make their influence felt in the Muni 
cipal Council of Berlin, and ask for permis 


they 


sion to celebrate the return of the expelled 
members of their party in the Town Hall, 
might have been expected And yet in 
the very hour of triumph the Social 
Democracy of Germany is seriously divided 
against itself, and the theories of Bebel and 
Liebknecht—the leaders who have spent a 
lifetime in disinterested to 
thorough-going social reform—are 
rapidly supplanted by the ultra-revolutionary 
doctrines of Dr. Bruno Wille, the apostle of 
the latest phase of German Secialism. It is 
true that the noisy meeting held on the 25th 
of last month at in an en 
thusiastic endorsement Bebel 


devotion 


being 


ended 


Herr 


Jerlin 
and 


of 


his party associates in the Reichstag, but 
the victory has only served to bring out 
clearly the antagonism between the old and 
the new leaders, 

The editors of the principal organs 
of the radical Socialists —viz., the Berlin 
Volkstribiine, the Dresden s¢ichsische Ar 


better-Zeitung, and the Magdeburg Volks 
stimme—have withdrawn from pers 
in order to consolidate their efforts in a new 
and powerful opposition journal; and Bebel 
and Liebknecht,after more than twenty years 
of unquestioned supremacy in the 
councils, are forced to repei, with ail the 
power at their command, the charges of 
treason brought against them by Herr Wille 
and his These charges come, 
first of all, under the genera! head of what 
might be termed truckling to the existing 
order of things, and resolve themselves spe 
cifically into the accusation of having parti 
cipated in the Government commission for the 


their pa 


party 


associates, 


workingmen’s protection, and voted on seve 
ral occasions with the Freisinnige party in the 


supplementary elections, The victo 
ries achieved by the Social Democrats in th 


very 


th 
il 


elections to the Reichstag are viewed wi 
contempt by the anti-parliamentary school 
represented by Herr Wille, whose mx 
No agreement whatsoever with State and 
society; parliamentary rivalry is in itself cor- 
ruption. 

While it is easy enough for 


itto is 


Herren Bebe} 





and Liebknecht to dispose of the arguments 


of their opponents, who have strayed so far 
from Lassalle’s postulates of universal suf 
frage and productive associations suppor ed 


by the State, it is decidedly difticult for 
them to cope practically with the f 
discontent which has seized many of their 
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former adherents. The turbulent followers 


of Herr Wille refuse to be satisfied with 
the crumbs of comfort held out to them 
either in Bebel’s vision of a pan-republican 
socialism, brought about by the restoration 
of Alsace Lorraine to France, or in the 
panaceas of the young Emperor. Neither 
do they concede the correctness of the view 


that religion is a private matter with which 


Socialism as such has ni rn, 


»>cone 
hi 


established 


but they 
unequivocally demand t formal secession 
of the party from reli 


In other words, the end and aim of the 


all v1 


ms 
new 


Social Demecracy, even if 


still occasionally 


ilists of 


veiled in the phrases of the ‘ Soci 


the Chair,” is revolution jx 


Ne 


In dealing with the discord elements 


the party 


have the advantage of 


int 


seh Pats) teh] he 
within , Bebel and LiebKnecht 
a ieader 


As an 
heir 


well-organize 
ship and of a tangible programme 


illustration of the thoroughness of 


tioned the ne 


tributing Socialist literature, 


mht 


men w way of dis 


thods may be 


as recently ce 


scribed by Herr Lietkuecht The lar 
cities having been won over to Socialist doc 
trines, he explained that it w became 
cessary to convert the rural population 
For this purpose Socialist papers, as 
soon as read are 1 posite i in certain 
places, generally cigar-stores, in the city of 
Berlin, for distribution in the provinces 
Hitherto this distribution had been mad 
indiscriminately, but henceforward papers 
collected in the First District of Berl 
will be sent only to the province of Wes 
philia, hose from the Second t lianover 
and Hesse, and soon. Other German States 
will be similarly supplied from their capi 
tals. Increased attention will henceforth 
be paid to the language of the party journals 
which must be adapted to rural comprehen 
sion. One of the most cur s of tl neaos 
by which discipline is maintain n tl 
ranks of the old Social Democracy is a 
mysterious agency called the ‘ Ir Mask 


which watches over Government spies sur 











reptitiously seeking admission, warns back 
sliding members, f is out r MIVANCE 
} 
whether it will be = safe to st é 
Socialist tracts my rive 
} . * 1 7 r , o 
In short, Diays the pat a SECTE it 
-_ .} -t43 + T+ —s 
council wit great s ss It en vs 
} Sas rant 1 ¢ 
almost exclusively elegraph, and few 
can boast of having s indwriting 
the ‘‘ Iron Mask T story goes t t 
person hidden be i sa police ‘ 
I Hh rank, W is guards the secre t s 
iation with the Socialists, and tha s 
, 
unknown even t e party leaders. What 
ever th explanation rf e mvsterv. the 
Iron Mask ” is cer v we ca ted 
fy ,l¢ , . ; } . ‘ 
i S purpose, and su; S our 
he romantic s lear t very Germa 
T ® . 
heart. kt is, there rT t av.¢ at ihe 
propos tc lispens wit the Iron 
Mask ” will prevail at the Socialist Congress 
shortly to assemble at H 
N t to t t, e by t : re f 
the Soc Democracy. Dr. Br W e has 
_ ane _ +} = 
t Ss 4 i } , i s i) 
a Social Democratic theatre e ‘Freie Volks 
bitline,” which is shortly to be opened in 
Jer)i } naa , aa 
Berlitz Woaos nanager cw AM l i€ 
¢ ee } " ‘ 
performances are t ake piace on Sunday 
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afternoons, and the cost is to be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions, fixed, however, ata 
minimum of one mark for t tiation fee 
and fifty pfennigs and twenty five pfennigs 
for the winter ands ern & Tesped 
Lively The t nei} of ¢ jus tv t ng re 
cognized in the ¢ Li sof ibership, it 
is to be decided by w! d 
vidual Sper at Is to Tecely a seul the pil 
or in the gallery If © ¢ rprise is a suc 
cess } cle \ cs! i I esta Is 
ed in Han irg, S tvart, Dresden, | } 
and other cities of Germany 
Wi t What mav be j I r { 
the Socialist acit wea shar 
of pubii¢ i { (rs i } . t 
t wi \ Acs ysterica, View of 
th reint . ‘ ind)» = ocapita 
w hic inks ¢ eff 5 we 
n vi : X 
Press Ar i : The Ber 
\ STyene \ “ . 
| y ~N . 
es, and as ul WavVs ¢ \ it AN 
‘ S . 
{ s 4 iW sts 
1iVa i s sitmiist \™ ‘ 
s iis vas t 
i) Ww . . “ 
pet s S " ‘ Ww 
? = Ss 4 
p 
Ar ‘ i 
So" Aw 
‘I 
S } i s . = ‘ 
sts. - ‘ 
r ‘ ry nT t if 
less res t \ cs Gover t 
reaus like tl \ i é 
Wilk w! < t 1 ‘ 
Ss Css eXpect ‘ barvest { 
} r er al Social 
s ws 
l Gov < s S be pre 
TV i y eX pec i lde Witla Te 
gard Wiis 8 vena: rt st f 
O r t pays e attention to the 
s scuss papers as to 
w r xeesses of Socialists may 
trender necessary a revision of the press 
iws a s f the right of asso 
cia H the | ‘ Phe Social 
sits W I bly be on their gor i behavior 
s ne to i will be strictly 
wate! hiv e Gover nt The Liberal 
papers share tl hat the days of ex- 
egisla are past, and even the 
Conservative press has learned that expul- 
s per H il dat erous political 
Weapons nowadays, and invariably injure 
- Ww t ip t nN 
THE MORMON QUESTION IN IDAHO. 
Borsk City, Idaho, Septem'er 18, 1890 
i AVE now iring the last five weeks, 
raver-sed is State on ifs eastern margin from 
south to north, and along its central portions 
rom east to west, and though my first object 
bas not teen political, nor sociological, nor 


even religious, questions of this character bave 
been continually thrust upon my attention, 
until the survey of facts seem to warrant some 





inferences that are worthy of consideration, 
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The experiment in Idaho in dealing with the 
Mormon question is one of the most radical 
that have ever been taken in modern times. 
Both political parties seem agreed in the policy 
adopted. The Mormons, as a class, are dis- 
franchised. Not only is the practice of poly- 
gamy treated as a crime, but to be an adherent 
of a religious body that considers polygamy 
lawful is regarded as so far criminal as to de- 
bar him from taking any part in the govern- 
ment, either local or general. 

Perhaps, however, the case should not be 
stated in just this form, The exact form of the 
elector’s oath bearing upon the point is as fol- 
lows: 


ELECTOR’S OATH, 


Ido swear that lam nota bigamist or polyga- 
mist; that lam not a member ot any order, 
organization, or association which teaches, ad- 
vises, counsels, or encourages its members, 
devotees, or any other person, to commit the 
crime of bigamy or polygamy, or any other 
crime detined by law, as a duty arising or result- 
ing from membership in such order, organi- 
zation, or association, or which practises 
bigamy or polygamy, or plural or cecestial 
marriage, aS a doctrinal rite of such ‘organiza- 
tion; that Ido not, and will not, publhecly or pri- 
vately, or in any manner whatever, teach, ad- 
vise, counsel, or encourage any person to com- 
mit the crime of bigamy or polygamy, or any 
other crime defined by law, either asa religious 
duty or otherwise; that Ido regard the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the laws thereof, 
and of this State, as interpreted by the courts, as 
the supreme law of the land, the teachings of 
any order, organization, or association to the 
contrary notwithstanding............06 eccccce 


CORP eee eer eres r esas Peete sesteeeeeeseseseese® 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


So help me God, 

The Mormons have been accustomed to make 
an oath something lke this, by the subterfuge 
of having the bishop formally dismiss them 
from the church just before the election, so 
that they could vote, but with the understand- 
ing that their temporary apostasy would be 
speedily forgiven, and they received back after 
election. To provide against this the Mormon 
is now debarred from voting for two years af- 
ter it is found that he isa Mormon. This proof 
places him in the sane condition as a foreigner, 
and he has to get out naturalization papers, 
and disown his church, just as he would the 
sovereignty of a foreign Power. The penalty 
for perjury in such cases is a long term in the 
penitentiary. 

With these severe conditions wrought both 
into the Constitution and into the statutes, the 
feeling seems to be pretty general that the 
Mormon question is settled for Idaho. A 
goodly number, however, are less sanguine. A 
familiar exhibition of this is seen in the suspi- 
cion each party has that the other, after all, is 
going to pander tothe Mormon vote. The Re- 
publicans express a total lack of confidence in 
the professions of the Democratic platform 
upon the question, and fear that when they 
have the power they will wink at the registra- 
tion of Mormons and encourage them te vote. 
A prominent Democrat, however, assured me 
that in his vicinity it was the Republicans that 
were encouraging the Mormons to register, 
and he railed against the sect more vigorously 
than i ever heard a Republican do. In fact, he 
advocated the total extermination of them 
from the face of the earth. On the other 
hand, a prominent Republican candidate as- 
sured me thatif a Mormon would only vote 
the Republican ticket, it was equivalent to 
abjuring the faith, and was sufficient proof 
that he was not in heart a Mormon. 

Under territorial government the Mormons 
have been dealt with with a pretty high hand. 
As the officers were not amenable to local pub- 
lic sentiment, there has been little to restrain 
them, and many acts of petty spite have left 
their impress among the people. For exam- 
ple, in Bingham County I was struck with 








post-office map and that which had been fur- 
nished me by the Land Office. In one instance 
(and there were several other similar ones in 
the vicinity) what was called Kaintuck by 
the Post-office authorities was called Rexford 
by all the local authorities. The meaning of 
this was that a violent United States marshal 
had, through his influence at Washington, 
wreaked his vengeance upon a whole commu- 
nity by securing this most offensive change of 
name, 

But the influence of local public sentiment 
will doubtless rapidly reassert itself under the 
machinery of a State government so as to 
justify the fears of those who cannot regard 
the Mormon question as settled. In Cassin, 
Oueida, and Bear Lake Counties the popu- 
lation is so overwhelmingly Mormon that the 
Gentile office-holders will be little more than 
carpet-baggers expending for schools and all 
local matters the taxes that have been levied 
upon those who have had no voice in raising 
tbem. Bingham County, if a single railroad 
town is exciuded, is in scarcely any better 
condition. The effects of such a condition of 
things have been too evident in Ireland and 
at the South to need comment. 

An important inquiry with all citizens of the 
State relates to the permanent population 
likely to occupy it in the future. At present 
the high price both of lead and of silver is 
pretty evidently giving an unnatural stimulus 
to the mining industries, and encouraging 
hopes in the Republican campaign that are 
likely to prove delusive. It is doubtful if the 
mining popuiation will ever have a very large 
permanent increase. Nor is therailroad popu- 
lation likely ever to be a much more important 
factor than it now is. On the other hand, 
through irrigation schemes the agricultural 
population is likely to increase pretty rapidly. 
There is in immediate prospect a large in- 
crease of irrigated land in the vicinity of 
Eagle Rock which the Mormons will doubtless 
occupy. A great irrigating canal costing 
$1,000,000 is nearly completed in Ada County, 
which will make a largetract of desert land 
available for cultivation. Whether this will 
be occupied by Gentiles or Mormons it is im- 
possible to tell. But the familiarity of the 
Mormons with that mode of cultivation, their 
general industrious habits, and their content- 
ment to cultivate a small section of land all tc- 
gether will give thema great advantage in the 
race, As to manufactures, the absence of coal 
seems to put them out of the question, unless 
some of Ericsson’s schemes for utilizing sun- 
light shall be put into effect in this land of 
cloudless sky and fierce midday heat. 


I do not wish to throw any unnecessary 
damper upon the hopeful enthusiasm which 
leads somany to regard the Mormon question 
as settled in Idaho; yet it is important for all 
parties to face the real difficulties, The exist 
ence of such a hierarchy as their priesthood 
presents is certainly alarming, and perhaps 
calls for measures which, logically applied, 
would, in the opinion of great numbers of the 
people, exclude various acknowledged religious 
organizations and various secret orders from 
the ballot-box. But the boldness of the experi- 
ment almost takes the breath away from an 
Eastern man. The reply of the citizens 
is that we do not know the Mor- 
mons, that they are completely under the 
power of their Bishop, that they believe in a 
‘*higher law ” than the Constitution, that their 
oath cannot be believed in things pertaining 
to Gentiles, that they committed the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, that the Chinese are the 
ruin of the country, and that the Indian is not 





some remarkable discrepancies between my 


, 


fit to live. It is curious how these three classes 


are joined together in malediction. But for 
all this the Mormons, as we have met them, 
seem much like ordinary human _ beings 
who are laboring under a temporary re- 
ligious delusion. Their congregations are 
not materially different from others in the 
vicinity. When called out, as the laymen 
habitually are, to give in public meeting 
a reason of the faith which is within them, 
they invariably respond with arguments that 
seem sincere, if not always cogent or logical. 
The great mass of the families could not be 
distinguished in their homes from those of the 
Gentiles. It certainly seems a hazardous ex- 
perimentin popular government to attempt to 
punish a large body of such people, ignorant 
though they be, for the specific sins of their 
leaders; and hence we cannot regard the Mor 
mon question as settled in Idaho. 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH LIBRARIES AND LOCAL MU- 
SEU MS. 
CHESTER, September 7, 1890. 

My interest in libraries, muniments, and pre- 
historic records has direc ed my attention for 
many years to the means of bringing to a bet- 
ter state of usefulness and safety what we have 
to show in America in the material which is 
slowly placing our collections on a level with 
the accumulations of the Old World. Though 
I have sometimes had feelings of discourage- 
ment, there is not a little thatis reassuring in 
the care which some of the older States have 
bestowed upon their archives, and in the stead- 
fast purpose which some of our antiquarian 
and historical societies, and, indeed, some of 
our older familias, have devoted to such inte- 
rests. The general Government has, however, 
been seriously neglectful, and I suppose one 
must expect that long years are needed to 
bring such heterogeneous and incongruous ele- 
ments as make up the body of Congress into 
any condition favorable to grappling with the 
problems that interest the student of the past 
so greatly. The national Legislature allowed 
the Library of Congress to become a dis- 
grace before any movement could be com- 
pleted that promised to insure for its collec- 
tions security and order. It was mortifying to 
see Congress after Congress potter with the 
subject, till at last the contentions became 
vexatious, and in sheer despair they summari- 
ly rid themselves of the subject by committing 
the matter without restraints to the Chief of 
Engineers, When the American Historical 
Association was made a department of the 
Smithsonian Institution to secure some van- 
tage ground to ccmpass with Congress some 
measures in the interest of preserving our re- 
cords, the bill was only got to the attention 
of the House by the devotion of weeks on the 
part of Mr. Phelan of Memphis, to secure its 
exemption from summary tabling on the part 
of politicians. Every historical student who 
has had occasion to consult the older records of 
the Government knows how ignorant he may 
find the custodians of them of what is really 
in their keening. I have known two of the 
departments at Washington resolutely to de- 
clare they had not certain important papers; 
when forced to make a search, the dccuments 
were discovered, and in one case the depart- 
ment had bought the manuscripts within thirty 
years, Tbe massing of archeological collections 
at Washington, instead of being invariably 
carried on in the interest of a science pure 
enough to await developments, have been in 
some cases formed in pursuance of theories. 
With all this against the higher hopes, there 





is no doubt that progress is making, and we 
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may yet live to see the literary, historic, and 
archeological wealth of Washington brought 
into a condition which wiill gratify the workers 
in those fields, 

It has accordingly come naturally to me, 
during my present wanderings in England, to 
look pretty carefully into what I could find to 
be instructive in these respects. My route for 
two months has not taken me into the neigh- 
borhood as yet of the centres of such informa- 
tion, but I have not failed to note the lesser 
examples. I was glad to see at Salisbury that 
the Blakemore Museum, upon which Stephens 
based his well-known ‘ Flint-Chips,’ is most ad- 
mirably housed, and arranged so as to make 
its collections, in sequence and comparison, of 
the utmost interest to the students of prehis- 
toric times. The Squier and Davis collection, 
which, during the engrossments of our civil 
war, we allowed tobe taken from the country, 
is here added to the local antiquities which 
bave made in so many places in England the 
study of the palewolithic and neolithic man the 
centre of so much energy. The pubiic-lbrary 
system in this country takes on, in its museums 
of antiquities, an adjunct in the popular in- 
struction which we have failed in America to 
embrace in its agencies. The local antiquary 
apd archzologist has here a recognized duty 
beside the public librarian. I found at Wor- 
cester, for instance, that the inner walls of the 
litrary building were painted with geological 
charts of the neighborhood, thus presenting to 
the minds of the young the place in the deve- 
lopment ef the country’s curiace of the re 
mains to be seen in the cases. Similar belps, | 
was told, were arranged in the library at 
Shrewsbury, though the building was tempo- 
rarily closed when I was there. 

I have met everywhere with people who 
were popularizing a knowledge of the local 
British and Roman antiquities, and one cannot 
fail to see how the dissemination of such in- 
formation makes more intelligent readers for 
such books as Green’s ‘ Making of Eng.and.’ | 
found at Tintagel, built in as part of the Cor- 
nish stile at the entrance of the village church- 
yard on the cliffs, a Roman incised stene, which 
every body saw asthe passage within was made. 
I found at Barnstaple the hoteis and streets filled 
witb the members of the North Devon Arcbeeo- 
logical Association, then holding a sessivn 
there, and among them was a retired medical 
practitioner, who was emphasizing his interest 
in his own and Raleigh’s native village by fol- 
lowing every step of Sir Walter in his check- 
ered career, and who knew perfectly well 
everything which had been done in America 
in illustration of Raleigh’s connection with 
our own history. I found the municipality 
and leading citizens at Bath working out 
the problems of Roman civilization in the 
sumptuous baths which the luxurious im- 
perialists left behind them, and in the 
carvings and relics which are sedulously 
preserved in their mueum. The surpris- 
ing Noman ruins of Uriconium (at the mo- 
dern Wroxeter) near Shrewsbury have given 
important contributions to their museum, and 
I could but wonder that the vast area of the 
Roman town, as shown by the traces of its 
vallum, had not been explored beyond the ex- 
tent of an acre or two. I never saw finer testi- 
mony to the constructive art of that people 
than the binding cement which holds to-day 
without the aid of arches, in firm consistency, 
the breach in the walls of the only extensive 
fragment still standing. Everybody knows 
how the Roman remnants here in Chester have 
been made, in its museum and in situ, todo 
their work of instruction. 

I have not been struck as yet with the 
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value of the Cathedral | braries as I have 
examined them. That at Bath was scant, 
and 1 was more interested in the old re- 
cord-book of loans, which showed how some 
of the English scholars of the eighteenth 
century drew upon it during their sojourn 
under the baton of Beau Nash. I am told 
that I snall find similar traces of Dr. Johnson's 
reading when I get to Lichfield. The newly 
arranged library of the college of the Cathedral 
at Wells was not so interesting as the restored 
hall in which it was kept, and in which a fine 
old oak ceiling had been disclosed under a 
coating of plaster and whitewash. The library 
at Worcester was not without attractiveness to 
the student of old books ; but 1 could not help 
observing, as I did in others, that the long 
series of the Rolls Chronicles, which could be 
got gratis from the Government, constituted a 
large part of thecurrentincrease, The Chap 
ter library at Worcester was well arranged, 
and a long and barrow space over one of the 
Cathedral aisles had been made very happily to 
fit the collection, with abundance of external 
light. One of the canons, who showed me the 
collection, handled the old folios lovingly, and 
I could see that it had users of no ordinary 
kind. At Chester I find the lhbrary lodged 
very conveniently in the Chapter-house, which 
shows, as many other parts of the Cathedral 
do, that arrangements have been adequate 
ly made by so ardent an ecclesiologist and 
scholarly critic as the late Dean Howson was. 
l looked with sad interest on his grave in the 
grass-plot of the cloisters, and was witness to 
the filial devotion of his daughters, who were 
at the moment adorning the grave with flow- 
ers, as they had done every week during the 
five years that he had been gone from them. 

1 have every where found the local historio- 
grapher graving bis leisure with a devotion to 
the literature of his county. A leading citizen 
of Bath showed me how the history of Bath, 
and the works of those who have been associat- 
ed with its social annals, could afford him the 
scope for a large collection. When one looked 
upon the portraits by Gainsborough whch 
hung on this gentleman's walls, and scanned 
the great mass of mural monuments which, 
under his care, had been rearranged on the 
walls of the aisles, after disburdening the col- 
umns of the nave of the Abbey church, where 
they had been offensive by their intrusiveness, 
and found that the atmosphere was redolent 
with such contrasted memories as those of 
Prynne and Quin, it was easy to believe that 
Bathiana must run to almost any extent. 

Warwickshire and Shakspere are preémi 
neat subjects for the local antiquary, 1 did 
not see the county literature which is stored in 
the library at Warwick Castle; but I went 
over with admiration the collection illustrative 
of Warwickshire in the Free Library at Bir- 
mingham, gathered, as it had been, with the 
kindly oversight of Mr. Timmins, It embrac- 
ed manuscripts of interest, the spoils of ardent 
collectors of former years. This same gentie- 
man introduced me to a citizen of Coventry, 
who diversified his interests for many years as 
a teacher in the old school of that town by his 
antiquarian tastes, which led him to form a 
library of over ten thousand volumes bearing 
on Warwicksbire annals, and fitted him to be- 
come the chief mentor of the architect in the 
restoration of the beautiful St. Michael's 
Church. The municipal muniments of Coven- 
try preserved in St. Mary's Hall, amid the me- 
mories of Queen Elizabeth and her rival, are 
some of the most impressive which I bave seen 
in local repositories, 

That which is doing for Sbakspere’s fame 
both in Stratford and Birmingham is gratify- 
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ing. When, ten years ago, the Free Library of 
the latter place was burned, and with it the 
large collection which they bad formed of 
Shaksperian books, the collection was fortu- 
nately insured, and this money, together with 
the generosity of the sympathy which the loss 
engendered, has enabled the Committee, main- 
ly in this department acting through the wide 
knowledge of Mr. Timmins, to rebuild a col- 
lection of far larger proportions, and | was 
struck with the list of desiderata in editions of 
Shakspere, because of its smallness, This list, 
however, does not include their considerable 
deficiencies in the early quartos and folios of 
Shakspere, which they look to receive-—as they 
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doubtless will in time—from the mur 





individuals rather than from the public taxes, 
Except for an increased security from such 
dispersement, it hardly seemed to me desira 
ble that the energies of the librarians in 
this direction should be divided into separate 
channels, as in the three collections of this 
Shaksperian region—that already mentioned 
and the two at Stratford, of which last 
one is at the Birthplace and the other in 
the Memortal Theatre, so munificently sup- 
ported by Mr. Flower. | soon perceived the 
warm devotion of Mr. Savage in the museum 
and library in Henley Street, as lL turned over 
with him the manuscripts of the loving Shak 
sperians of the past which are garnered 
there, and the wonderfully complete town re 
cords of Stratford, which are in his custody in 
& muniment-room constructed tn the lower 
story of the old house, I found him in the 
midst of investigations which he thought were 


xOing to show that Chariecote bad no deer park 


in Shakspere’s day, and that Justice Shalow 
must have a prototype of other affinities at 
least. | looked with interest on the long row 
of bound notebooks, labelled each with the 
name of a Shaksjerian play, which bad been 


the accumulation of Halawell’s industry, and 
had been given by him to the Birthplace 
library. 

lL have no purpose to make a tourist's record 
of what | saw in Strath 


observed more closely because I bad the benefit 


d, but two things I 





of the assistance in exploring of Mr. Timmins 
and of the vicar of thechurch. 1 found in the 
eld school building which the boy Shakspere 
frequented, that only receatly bad acrumbling 
of the plaster revealed, at one end of the old 
hall in which Shakspere saw his first play, the 
traces of a mural painting upon which he must 
have gazed. Inthe choir of the church | found 
that the dead wall which has heretofore filled 
in the lower part of the window against which 
the bust of Shakspere is placed, has been 
knocked away; and I was glad to learn that 
the friends of Sbaksperian scholarship were to 
ill the space with a memorial window in- 
scribed with the name of Halliwell. 

I have looked, as will be noticed, occasionally 
into a private library in my wanderings. I 
found Freeman at Somerlease, with his books 
scattered in various rooms, largely indica- 
tive of the well-known range of his studies; 
and though I sat up with him in talk one 
night till one o'clock, he told me at break- 
fast that he had been at work on the siege 
of Malta since six. This is an episode in 
bis ‘History of Sicily,’ now in progress; and 
there was little in the diversified currents 
of conversation at his dioner-table that did 
not serve to tap the fulness of his acquaint- 
ance with that Mediterranean theme. I saw 
the proofs of his first volume; and the two 
volumes which I suspect will be welcomed by 
scholars this winter, will make but a bare be 
ginning of his protracted story. 1 went into 
one or two private libraries at Worcester, and 
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there was much to make the bibliophile gaze in 
the Shakspere folios and other rarities that 
grace an ancient and vaulted room in the 
deanery. I found tae Dean of Gloucester co- 
sily and delightfully closeted away amid his 
books in a corner of the beautiful cloisters of 
his cathedral, and I thought that never a sacred 
pile looked so impressive as I glanced from the 
books to the wonderful uplifting of the cathe- 
dral above the cloisters, 

I remarked in what I said of family libra- 
ries in English country-houses, some years ago, 
that there had come a change over the manners 
of the country gentry in respect to libra- 
ries, and it bad in large part come about by the 
introduction of the Mudie subscription system. 
There seemed to be few of the representa- 
tives of old families buying books in these 
days: they depended on the weekly boxes from 
the London subscription libraries. Lord Spen- 
cer, with all his rightful pride in the great 
library at Althorpe, told me he never bought 
books. I remember asking once the late Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams if, in his experience in 
visiting country families while he was our 
Minister, he had found this dearth of pur- 
chased books in their libraries, and he told me 
he had. It was some relief, then, to find the 
other day, at Eaton Hall, that there was one 
nobleman in England, and he the richest of his 
countrymen and living in the most princely of 
residences, who had not given up the whole- 
some habit of forming a library. His collec- 
tion even now is not a very large one, andis in 
no way remarkable, except, as is rather singu- 
lar, in Puritan tracts. It is the amassment of 
a gentleman interested in intellectual stimu- 
lants, with no very decided tastes, a cultiva- 
tor of that most gentlemanly accomplishment, 
whose purposes are so often misestimat- 
ed, namely, a smattering of acquirements. 
As his chaplain and librarian courteous- 
ly led me through tke beautiful room 
where the family find their reading, and 
I stopped here and there at the shelves, 
I could see by the appearance of the 
books that Thoreau and Lowell were not 
strangers to their minds, and New England 
history had so good a representative as Pal- 
frey. 1 was glad to accede toa request to give 
them the titles of other recent American books. 
It was also a satisfaction to observe that in all 
the complete appurtenances of the highest ty pe 
of an English household, where the master of 
all was not without the most commendable do- 
mestic habits—where he kept in his hall the 
axes with which he wanders about his park to 
score the trees that the woodman may fell—he 
was not unmindi{u!l of the family muniments, 
and had them preserved in a fire-proof room. 
I saw some of them, with their seals, going 
back to the times of the Conqueror, when the 
Grosveneurs were in his train. These parch- 
ments were just at the moment affording his 
librarian the task of making an index. I 
found that the Royal Historical MS, Commis- 
sion bad already been before me, and had 
noted for scholars’ use whut there is of bistoric 
interest in these hou-ehold manuscripts. 1 
shall have some' hing more to say of the opera- 
tion of this Commission in another letter, and I 
hope I may yet see Congress will{ng to fashion 
a similar Commission for the preservation and 
registry of our own American records, 

JUSTIN WINSOR. 


BOURGET’S CQEUR DE FEMME, 


Paris, September 4, 1890, 


NOVEL-READING goes on at the same pace as 
novel-writing. 1 am often amazed at the 





amount of novels published nowadays every 
year; I believé that, on the average, it could 
safely be said that each day of tie year has its 
new novel. Of these numerous productions, 
which are seen in our book-shops and railway- 
stations, with catching and multicolor title- 
pages, how many will be remembered and read 
inthefuture? It would probably be an exag- 
geration to say that hardly eight or ten of these 
novels deserve to be read to-day. The hunger 
for novels is such, bowever, that they nearly all 
find some readers, and we now count by many 
thousands the copies which are sold of a novel 
when it bears the name of some pepular writer, 
such as Daudét, Dumas, Zola, or Guy de Mau- 
pas-ant, 

Among the rising stars of the day I must cite 
one as desei ving special mention, viz., M. Paul 
Bourget. Like many of our most successful 
writers, Bourget came out of the Ecole Nor- 
male, the school which trains the professors of 
the French University. He scon abandoned the 
routine of public education, and first published 
critical articles on our best French writers, 
These articles were marked by a very delicate 
taste and a peculiar refinement of style and of 
thought, Literary criticism is not, however, 
the road to popularity nor to pecuniary suc- 
cess, and Bourget began to write novels. He 
struck immediately a new vein: his novels are 
not sensational; his stories are of the most 
simple sort. They are not complicated; they 
are simply the development of the most ordi- 
nary passions, but this development is accom- 
panied by the most subtle analysis: Bourget’s 
novels may be called psychological novels, 

Nobody has ever better understood what 
may be called the fatality of passion. It is 
with an almost painful minuteness that Bour- 
get describes the struggles of the human will 
with the human instinct, of conscience and 
duty with the irresistible movements of the 
carnal heart. In this sense, Bourget may be 
classed in the realistic school, for he is a keen 
observer and only describes what he bas ob- 
served, but he is not a realist of the Zola school, 
He cares little for material details, he in- 
dulges Jittle in descriptions of things; the 
milieu in which his heroes and heroines move 
only interests him by its relation to the state of 
their souls. This tendency gives to all his 
works a spiritual character; thoughts and feel- 
ings interest him more than anything else, 

He also separates himself from the common 
naturalistic and realistic school by the fact 
that he has no preference for low people, for 
vulgarity; on the contrary, he prefers to live 
with people of society, of the highest, richest, 
most refined, and civilized society, probabiy 
because he expects to find in this society the 
greatest complexity of human passions. He 
does not belong to the school of those who 
mean to sim; lify themselves, if I may be al- 
lowed to use this Russian expression. Simpli- 
city hes no peculiar charm for him; he is an 
analyzer, and there is nothing to analyze in 
what 1s too simple. Human nature is the same 
in the highest walks of life as in the most hum- 
ble stations; but where there is wealth, and 
the power which wealth confers, the leisure 
which leaves the mind and the soul in con- 
stant freedom, it is natural that temptations 
should be greater, that the play of human pas- 
sion should become more active and more en- 
tangled. Bourgei’s novels do not belong to the 
class which our English neighbors call silver- 
forky—novels 1n which you all the time feel 
the sentiment which Thackeray defined by the 
words, “‘ meanly to admire mean things,” and 
to which he has attached the term snobbish- 
ness, Bourget likes to dissect elegant young 
women, men of fashion and of pleasure, but 





his sympathies go with the enthusiast, the 
poet, the simple and ; ure spirits who are 
thrown amid the confusion of a perverse and 
wicked world. 

In the work called ‘ Mensonges,’ which gave 
him his great popularity (though he had already 
written some exquisite books), his hero is a 
young poet, full of illusions, who becomes the 
prey and for a while the victim of a woman of 
the world, who has two lovers at the time, and 
is nevertheless adored by her husband. The 
success of ‘ Menscnges’ was very great. Peo- 
ple thought that they could recognize all the 
actors; names were pronounced which are all 
well known in Parisian circles; the quiet per- 
versity of the hercine reminded many of the 
Mme. Marneffe of Balzac’s ‘Cousine Bette,’ and 
it is clear that Bourget is often inspired by Bal- 
zac (when he is not by Henri Beyle). He is, it 
seems to me, the only writer of the day who 
can put society ladies well on the scene as Balzac 
d.d his Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, eic. This 
acquaintance with the ways of the world is even 
better shown in Bourget’s last novel, ‘ Coeur de 
Femme.’* I confess to have read it twice, with 
a painful interest. ‘The conception of ‘Coeur 
de Femme’ is morbid, but the author’s faculty 
of analysis was never better shown. One of 
his first novels was called ‘ L'tméparable’; and 
the name was well chosen. Nobody better un- 
derstands than Bourget the irreparable charac- 
ter of a fault, of a sin, as well as the fatality 
whicb leads the sinner to his doom. A friend 
of mine, who is a Protestant, once told me that 
he greatly admired confession in the Catholic 
doctrine. lt seem:d to him that, as the pro- 
verb says, ‘* Péché confes:é est & moitié par- 
donné.” He longed for the absolution which 
would wash the soul and make it white again. 
Humanly speaking, there is no complete abso- 
lution; what has been, bas been, and we can 
no more abolish the memory of a fault, and its 
moral consequences, than we can hinder a 
stone from falling when it is thrown in the 
air. 

Mme. de Til:ére is a lady of the best society ; 
her reputation is perfect, and the breath of 
calumny has never touched ber; shelives, how- 
ever, secretly with M. de Poyanne, for whom 
she has a great admiration. Poyanne is a 
rising statesman, whose eloquence has won 
him a great popularity. He is the chief repre- 
sentative in the House of Deputies of a new 
school of Conservatives and Royalists; he is an 
ardent Catholic and a sort of Christian So- 
cialist. If you wished to compare him to any- 
body, you might compare bim to M. de Mun or 
to Montalembert. Why do two such persons 
as Mme. de Tilliére and Poyanne conceal their 
mutual passion? It is because Poyanne is al- 
ready married. His wife is in an insane asy- 
lum, and he must wait till she dies before his 
secret engagement to Mme, de Tilliére can be 
made pubiic. 

You see at once the difficulties of such a po- 
sition; you imagine what it inust cost two bigh- 
minded, enthusiastic natures to cover them- 
selves with perpetual deceit. They both suffer 
from the strangeness of their existence; they 
are toeach other a secret remorse and re- 
proach, though they are bound to each other 
by the most sacred ties. Poyanne finds conso- 
lation in his ardent love for Madame de 
Tiiliére, in his work, in his active life. She 
on her part is idle; ber love is not ardent—she 
has mistaken admiration for love; she respects 
Poyanne, but her respect becomes every day 
eolder. She is not conscious of the gradual 
change; she struggles against her own confused 
sentiments; she is in a highly nervous and agi- 
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tated condition, and finally she becomes ready 
for the tempter. 

The tempter comes to her in the most unex- 
pected way and form. There is a man whose 
name sbe has never heard pronounced without 
obloquy; a man famous for his duels, his gam- 
bling habits, his reckless expenditure, his con- 
quests—a sort of Don Juan, hard, shrewd, 
clever, intelligent, and heartless. How does 
Casal, for such is the name of our Parisian 
Don Juan, come across her? How is she led 
to him, by curiosity, by a desire to give him 
good advice, by the hope of saving him and of 
touching in his heart the chords which nobody 
has yet touched? How does Casal himself, so 
accustomed to easy conquests, so corrupt, 80 
selfish, find bimself by degrees drawn into an 
entirely new world of thought and of feeling ? 
How does he become in his turn the slave of 
that passion of love which he has always pro- 
fessed to master? And how, finally, do these 
two creatures, coming from the most opposite 
poles, find themselves led towards each other 
by a sort of inexorable fatality ? ‘Lhe answers 
to all these questions must be looked for in the 
book itself, and there only you will find the 
delicate shades of this extraordinary trans- 
formation. 

Poyanne finds out the truth: he is no 
longer loved, and Casal is loved. The two 
men, under a futile pretext, call each other 
out, and Mme. de Tilliére must, at any price, 
prevent the duel. She finds no other way than 
to go to Casal’s house and ask him not to fight. 
Hitherto she had preserved her purity, though 
she had lost her heart ; now it is all over: she 
becomes the mistress of Casal. For an hour 
only ; she wakes from a sort of dream, and is 
horrified at herself and her own action. She 
will never see Casal again; when he thinks 
that he can ;ut her, at last, on his list of vic- 
tims, when he himself feels for the first time 
in his life real love, she disappears. Her mo- 
ther is still living ; she goes with her to the 
country, buries herself in solitude, and, when 
her mother dies, enters a convent, 

The book ends with these lines, which con- 
tain the whole philosophy of Bourget’s works : 
Casal is on board a steamer, and meditates ‘‘on 
this sea and under this sky, less infinite and 
less changing, less mysterious, less dangerous, 
and less magnificent also than can be, through 
tempest and calm, the passions and the sacri- 
fices, the contrasts and the sufferings of that 
thing which it is impossible thoroughly to un- 
derstand—a woman’s heart.” 


Correspondence. 





STEEL RAILS AND PAUPER LABOR, 


To THE EprtoR OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: Yesterday, while knocking about the 
Calumet River, | had the curiosity to pull into 
the slip of the Illinois Steel Co., whose exten 
sive works are located in this place. There an 
unusual sight met my eye. Generally one can 
see the company’s steamers unloading cre from 
Lake Superior points, But the Roswell P. 
Flower was not unloading; she was loading. 
For fear my eyes deceived me, I inquired what 
her cargo was: steel rai/s, and for Canada 

I spoke never a word, but as I rowed home I 
fell a prey to reminiscences, It was only a 
few years ago that the company told the men 
who asked for higher wages (which they got 
by the way) that if prices fell below $75 and 
€80 a ton (as indeed they did), it would be ne- 
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cessary to close down the works (which was 
done later, but for the purpose of enlarging 
them to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
business). 

It was only a few years ago that I had had 
thrust into my hands, for I was working in the 
millat the time, a cheapand lying pamph’et by 
one Swank, to prove that it was impossible for 
us to compete with the pauper labor of Eng 
land ; that English workmen lived in hovels, 
bad meat only once a week, and were inde- 
scribably miserable; that to compete with 
them we must come down to their level ; and 
that untilthe American workman was prepared 
thus to degrade him-elf, we never could sell 
rails as cheaply as England, etc, ete. This 
was the stock argument of the protectionist 
mill owners in those days; ‘* We can stand it, 
men, but it will be awfully hard on you to 
come down to the level of the pauper labor of 
Europe. We can stand it to run on half time, 
but as true American patriots we hate to cut 
your wacses and see you degraded, forced to 
ive in close, ill ventilated tenements, starve on 
insufficient food, and freezs in winter, while 
your wife and childre: 


lie by your helpless 


side—all because you will vote the Democratic 
ticket.” 

Well, now, what has happened ¢ The price 
of rails has come down, and that same mill is 
competing, and successfully, too, with the 
aforesaid pauper labor. Has the mill closed ¢ 
No, indeed; on the contrary, the compan 





been busy adding to their already enormous 


plant, putting in new blast fur: 
docks, new shops; running at the fu 
of 40,000 tons a month. And ! 
they starve and freeze in hovels! Apparently 
not. They can be seen any day about the 





streets, well dressed, their families comforta 
bly provided for. Their children are ke;t 
neat and clean, and are sent to school. In 
the homes of the better-;aid workmen one 
finds good furniture and often a piano or 
organ, and seme bcoks, technical, politi 
eal, or historic. The Swedes and Poles 
are the poorest paid of all the workmen; yet 
the Polish church is a large and expensive 
building, and the Swedes have recently put uj 
a second church of their own, which isreally a 
creditable structure. In fact, as I saw the rails 


going into the hold of the / er yesterday, I 
began to realize how true the predictions had 


turned out that we wicked freetraders hai 
made eight ard ten years ag 
fully competing with the much-heralded pau 
per labor, the mill is running full time, the 
men are earning as good wages as ever, and 
they have lived tosee the whole protection 


argument knocked into a cocked hat 








And how about the owners wi so calm|iv 
faced the men and drew a ghastly picture of 
Euro; ean labor toiling for a shi a dav 
of banked furnaces, smokeless stacks, starv 
ing workmen, etc., € 1 Sold out ata round 


figure and gone to Europe; and are now pr 





ably laughing i: 





ignorance and credulity of the American 


workman. That is all very well; but wait 





awhile—thbe 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HIGH- 
ER CRITICISM 
To THE Epitor oF THE NatTIOon: 

Sir: I wish, with your kind permission, to 
offer one or two esiions on some points 
raised by. your cx ndent “BR. EH 
No. 1315 (September 11), who has conscientious 





in 
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scruples about teaching 





his Sunday-school els 
*“ B. E. H.” finds his live of truth in conflict 
with his early religious training He is not 
alone in that. The disease is epidemic and 
contagious, The only way to escape it is to let 
the ** Higher Criticism,” or any other criticism 
alone, Criticism and the Sunday-scboo! are tn- 
compatible, 


But the trouble with many of us 





tictsm will not let us alons Phe mor 
lays hold of us, whether we will or not, and 
makes the Sunday-school seem “stale. flat. and 
maxes the Sunday-school seem Staie, Mat, ans 
unprofitable as ancient as the Deluge l 


suggest that those intended for Sunday-set 








teachers shall not be taught to read 
To those uy whom the Higher ( . 

has fastened its r tle s grasp, [ suggest that 
the S iay-sel is no place for tl : 
shoud not remain tn it pre x to believe 
what they do 1 t ve, and ten what 
hey do not tea l y tl get ou ih 
FE. seems t { ‘ that very fact f 
he ne certa pos , ia Wine One's 
s tot lead t ’ Da s arr wit 
it imy ‘ ns Ww t i +> 


‘Not a few of the children taught tn this dis 








ingenuous Way are atfacke v serious doubts 
is they grow older.’ By “ disinger is WAY 
I take it “RR I ti ans the way n 
are usualiv taught in Sundavy-sect : | raise 
the ques‘ whethe Sunday-s : N 
( <s \ »4 r 4 z | 
i . t by whatey ans I 
‘ «th e } e a ¢ ’ 
w vy are ull¥v una i. 
the v i w va t x Vv 4 e 
to examine, is ¢ ra ea : ’ 
“ iv ow t t ¥ 
’ . of 2 proy “— ¢ — 
se OW ink . iif AVA { 
the gt ance aA ? : v W he ror 
t this is a case “ s stifial 
] ‘ rire 
i ‘ let " utter.” “*B. E Hi 
a-ks Why shall w ave the « rage of 
vic ns ar ac euige v at t 
é A difficult question. Why we donot 
hav ze o nvi sis n so 
litt i,t \ a Xp ana s ind in the 
fact that 1v as t tline ego it Was very 
lange ’ s still very easant and in 
ve ave t 1 of one’s « 
victions Rrunoand Servetus had the courage 
of their convictions Is it teo much to sav 


that to this day we feel the heat of the flames 


n wl h they pe shed? 
Again, society, public sentiment, does not re 
that we should practise honesty in the 
atter of our beliefs. It encourages just the 
Site curse And for this laxness there are 
good reasons. It is the effect of causes that 
have been in operation for centuries, To set 
them forth would require a volume, I cannot 
refra rom saving here wever, that hones- 


ty in the matter of opinion will not be de- 





nandel by public sentiment until the evils of 
the opposite course are more widely and keenly 
felt. Men feel most keenly those acts of their 
fellows which affect their lives and property 
most directly The injury that is inflicted 
ipon society by the prevalent practice of con- 


| opinions and professing, either 





penly or tacitly, opinions which we do not hold, 
is too remote and indirect to be keenly felt by 
masses at the present day. For some time, 
loubtiess, society will go on putting a pre 
mium on false pretence and trampling honest 
men under foot, and we shall g>on lying about 
our beliefs in certain matters, without feeling 
that we area whit more dishonest than our 


A. F. H, 


neighbers. 
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HY PHENATION, 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your paper of September 15, ‘‘ F, 
L. P.” suggests the use of the ‘‘ German double 
hyphen [=] . to connect the parts of a 
compound word, reserving the single hyphen 
to indicate a break caused by the alignment.” 
The difficulty in dividing a compound word at 
the byphen is plain, and ‘‘ F. L. P.’s” remedy 
is a good one; but a simpler way in such a 
case would be to use two hyphens, one at the 
end of the line containing the fore-part of the 
compound word to be divided and the other 
beginning the following line. I have used the 
hyphen in this way for several years. It seems 
natural and could not easily be misunderstood ; 
and no one need hesitate to adopt it because it 
is not common usage. Furthermore, the 
** double hyphen” could be used for other pur- 
poses: for instance, tc help the overworked 
comma. 

Irespectfully assure “‘ F. L. P.” that I have no 
treacherous design in making this suggestion. 

WILLIAM W. ANDERSON. 

WASHINGTON, D. C,, September 20, 1890. 








THE STACCATO CHEER. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The ‘staccato cheer” was used by 
the ** Wide Awakes,” as the Republican cam- 
paign clubs were called, during the campaign 
of 1856, and was invented, I suspect, by them 
to reduce the labor of cheering when they 
marched in torchlight processions, As a me- 
chanical device to save vocal wear and tear, it 
has certaip merits, Its other attractions are 
not so conspicuous to at least one 

ELDERLY GRADUATE. 

Boston, September 18, 1890, 





[We are certain that its introduction at 
Harvard post-dated the commencement of 
the war.—Ep. Nation. ] 





ie 


THE ARCHITECTURE AT HARVARD 


To THE Epitor oF THE NatTION: 


Sir: I trust that Mr. Van Brunt’s interest- 
ing letter in this week’s Nation may have an 
adequate answer from some competent hand. 

I fear he is right in saying that the later 
Harvard buildings express the civilization of 
the time. But the University ought to criti- 
cise, reprove, and correct the civilization of 
the time—that is a large part of its function. 
Its buildings ought not to be monuments of 
pretentious ugliness, inappropriateness, and 
disorder, Mr. Van Brunt seems to think they 
should be valued and respected whatever the 
qualities they express. His plea would cover 
such monstrosities as the ‘** Public Buildings” 
of Philadelphia and the United States Post- 
office in New York, which are, I suppose, for 
their size and cost, as ugly structures as can be 
found in the world. Yet they, alas! only too 
accurately express some of the most marked 
characteristics of the civilization of our coun- 
try and age. 

I rejoice at Mr. Norton’s suggestion that the 
buildings should be puiled down as unsuited to 
the noble, civilizing functions of a great uni- 
versity. A HARVARD A, M., 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1890. 


Notes. 


‘* THE new volume of the ‘American Catalogue’ 
will cover the period July 1, 1884, to June 30, 
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1890. The edition will be 1,250 copies only, 
and there will be no reissue. . . . This 
work is indispensable to the bookstore or libra- 
ry. About 100 copies each remain of the Sub- 
ject Catalogue of 1876 . . . and of the 
Catalogue of 1876-84.” So reads the advertise- 
ment of this enterprise, whose publication 
office is 380 Pearl Street, N. Y., in the new 
issue of the ‘ Publishers’ Trade-List Annual.’ 
Nothing is more sure than that the ‘ American 
Catalogue’ will become a scarce work, and that 
many alibrary, public and private, will de- 
plore the lack of it when too late. If its deserts 
as a national work of which we should be 
proud, or asa useful book of reference in any 
cultivated home, were understood, an edition 
three times as large would be in request. Of 
the ‘ Trade-List Annual’ we need say nothing 
further than that for the eighteenth time the 
publishers of the United States bind their cata- 
logues together and sell the collection for a 
sum which bardly exceeds the cost of binding. 

The Executive Committee of the Selden So- 
ciety have decided that the fourth volume of the 
Society’s publications shall contain a very inte- 
resting and hitherto unpublished collection of 
precedents in French for proceedings in Manori- 
al Courts. The date of the collection is doubtful, 
but is certainly not later than 1350. The rest 
of the volume will consist of actual cases from 
Court Rolls. The volume will be edited by 
Professor Maitland of Cambridge and Mr. W. 
Paley Baildon of Lincoln’s Inn, The fifth vol- 
ume will consist of the well-known ‘ Mirror,’ 
edited from the only MS, in existence, with a 
translation and acommentary. Thethird vol- 
ume is nearly ready. The annual subscription 
is $5.18, payable in America to Professor Wil- 
liam A. Keener, Columbia Law School, New 
York. Each subscriber will receive a copy of 
all the publications issued in respect of the sub- 
scription for the year. Subscribers paying 
now $20.72 wiil receive a copy of the volumes 
published by the Society for the years 1887, 
1888, 1889, and the volume for 1890 when pub- 
lished. 

A really important announcement is that of 
Julius Bien & Co. of this city, the leading car- 
tographic establishment in the United States, 
that they have nearly ready an ‘ Atlas of the 
Metropolitan District,’ comprising the envi- 
rons of New York within a radius of fifty 
miles. The maps will be engraved on copper 
and printed in color, and ‘‘ wiil give on a large 
scale all the details of the topography, hydro- 
graphy, and economic features” of the area in 
question, with population according to the 
new census (would it were soma other!). For 
the New Jersey side the material was already 
available in the State survey ; for the rest, 
special surveys were necessary. The volume 
will not be costly. 

The Century Company is about to begin is- 
suing in ten volumes the ‘Life of Lincoln,’ 
by Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, but by subscrip- 
tion only. To the regular trade will be offered 
the ‘ Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson,’ also 
partly known to the public through the pages 
of the Century Magazine ; ‘ Another Brownie 
Book,’ by Palmer Cox; and ‘Santa Claus ona 
Lark,’ a book of Christmas stories, by Wash- 
ington Gladden. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce ‘Sidney,’ 
by Mrs. Deland, and ‘ Piero da Uastiglione,’ a 
story-poem by Stuart Sterne. 

Henry Holt & Co. will shortly bring out a 
two-volume work cn Psychology, by Prof. 
William James of Harvard. 

A work on Socialism, by Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, is in preparation for T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 
Fleming H. Revell announces a wholly new 





and authorized edition of Matthew Henry’s 
‘Commentary’ in six octavo volumes, 

Thomas Whittaker publishes directly ‘ The 
Makersof Modern English: A Handbook to the 
Greater Poets of the Century,’ by William J. 
Dawson. 

Ginn & Co, have in press the second part of 
Tarbell’s ‘ Lessons in Language.’ 

‘Races and Peoples,’ a review of the whole 
domain of ethnography, by Dr. D. G. Brinton; 
and ‘ The Time-Relations of Mental Phenome- 
na,’ by Prof. Joseph Jastrow, are to be pub- 
lished by N. D. C. Hodges of this city. 

Bernard Quaritch, London, proposes to pub- 
lish‘ The Saga Library,’ edited by William 
Morris in conjunction with Eirikr Magnusson. 
It will consist of a series of translations of 
Icelandic works of the thirteenth and first part 
of the fourteenth centuries, Another enter- 
prise of the same publisher is ‘The First Half- 
Century of the Latin Bible,’ a bibliography 
for the period 1450-1500, by W. A. Copinger. 
But 250 copies will be printed. 

The autumn list of T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don, includes ‘Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune- 
Telling,’ by Charles Godfrey Léland ; * Travels 
with the Beduins,’ by Gray Hill ; ‘ The Vik- 
ings in Western Christendom (a, D. 789-8S8),’ 
by C. F, Keary; ‘Nelson,’ by G. Lathom 
Browne ; a reprint of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,’ with 
an introduction by Mrs, Henry Fawcett, 
tracing the development of the theory of the 
equality of the sexes to the present day ; and 
‘National Life and Thought,’ lectures on 
various nations of the world by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, W. RK. Morfill, J. Theodore Bent, and 
others. 

From Macmillan & Co.’s autumn list of pub- 
lications we select ‘Landmarks of Homeric 
Study,’ by Mr. Gladstone, who has planned 
this work for America; a translation of Dr. 
Carl Schuchhardt’s ‘ Schliemann’s Excavations 
at Troy, etc.,’ presented in the light of recent 
knowledge; ‘The Greek World under Roman 
Sway,’ and a ‘History of Greek Literature,’ 
by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; ‘A Geography of 
Europe,’ by James Sime; ‘ The Ruined Ab- 
beys of Yorkshire,’ by A. Brunet - De- 
baines ; ‘The Oxford Movement,’ by R. W. 
Chureh, Dean of St. Paul’s; ‘ Chronolo- 
gical Outlines of English Literature,’ by F, 
Ryland ; ‘ Selections from English Prose Writ- 
ers,’ edited, in five volumes, by Henry Craik, 
on the plan of Ward’s ‘English Poets’ ; ‘ Ele- 
ments of Politics,’ by Henry Sidgwick; ‘A 
Manual of Public Health,’ by A. Winter 
Blyth ; and the ‘ Buccaneers and Marooners of 
America,’ by Howard Pyle—in the entertain- 
ing ‘‘ Adventure Series,” 

Macmillan & Co, will, in addition to the fore- 
going, publish ‘ The Book of the Forty-five 
Mornings,’ by Rudyard Kipling, who, in a letter 
addressed to them on September 9, denies bav- 
ing given authority to any other house in this 
country to issue the work, or that he has re- 
ceived any royalties from John W. Lovell & 
Co., who announce ‘‘a special arrangement” 
with the author for an edition of their own. 

A school and college edition of Sidney’s ‘ De- 
fence of Poetry’ (Ginn & Co.), by Prof. A. 8, 
Cook of Yale, adopts the classical text-book 
model in its most extreme form. There are 
fifty-eight pages of text and seventy-five pages 
of notes in finer type, besides an introduction 
and index. The text of Sidney is not difficult 
to understand, and his style in this work ap- 
proaches the modern, but he is rich in allusions 
and in ideas derived from the ancients, and so 
may be submitted to this elaborate annotation. 
Considerable space is occupied, too, by the cita- 
tion of parallel rassages in other authors. For 
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those who think it desirable to have literature 
studied in this way, the book is as complete as 
could be wished. The editor, to judge by the 
specimen questions which he prints, would 
make the volume a text-book of literary 
knowledge on a still more extended scale, 
as he requires the collateral reading of Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Cyropeedia,’ the ‘ Utopia,’ Plutarch’s 
* Alexander,’ three of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues’ (be- 
sides the character of neas and the tale of 
Turnus), a play of Shakspere, the Odyssey, a 
portion of the ‘Iliad’ and of Ariosto, besides 
“ brief accounts” of the earliest Latin, Greek, 
and English literatures, three poetical extracts 
from the Bible, the biography of Miltiades, and 
anecdotes of Phalaris and Dionysius; and these 
‘* suggestions ’ are not meant to be “ exhaust- 
ive.” This is a striking example of the dispro- 
portion into which such a mode of studying li- 
terature tends to run. 

The fifth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’ (Casseli & Co.) carries on 
the history of fourteenth-century literature, 
and is devoted to Wyclif and Chaucer. The 
increase of Wyclif literature during the last 
thirty years makes a compendious account of 
his life and works, such as this, of exceptional 
value, and none will regret the scale upon 
which Prof. Morley has conceived the essay. 
Chaucer is treated of with great detail, both as 
man and writer: the facts of his life, the dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of his works, and 
abstracts of their contents make 265 pages, 
much of it in close print. The volume thus 
maintains the encycloyadic character of its 
predecessors, with little literary criticism and 
much learning, but without sinking into mere 
compilation. Under Chaucer, for example, 
the author advances his own judgment against 
some conclusions of Prof. Ten Brink. 

That just medium of the annotator between 
the too much and the too little which has dis- 
tinguished the Shakspere text-books of Dr. 
Rolfe and made them exceptionally good for 
school use, marks the latest of his works, the 
‘Poems’ (Harpers), in which are included re- 
visions of his previous editions of some of the 
poems. The volume is a library edition, and 
contains all poems (apart from those in the 
plays) thought to be Shakspere’s, Those pieces 
from the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim’ which are not 
his are given in the notes, where, too, the 1500 
edition of ‘Venus and Adonis’ is collated. Dr. 
Rolfe, as usual, has made use of the critical 
work of other authors in his introduction, and 
in the Sonnets has indebted himself very much 
to Dowden’s edition in the notes as well. He 
adds at the end a brief account of the evi- 
dence to connect the Sonnets with Mary Fyt- 
ton. A few engravings are introduced by 
way of ornament rather than of illustration, 
though we should except that of Mary Fyt- 
ton’s effigy from her tomb. 

It sounds fitting that three Italians should 
unite in illustrating ‘* Romeoand Juliet.” This 
is what Ludovic Marchetti, Lucius Rossi, and 
Oreste Cortazz> have done, in color and in 
monochrome, and Raphael Tuck & Sons have 
made a fair-looking folio of the text for the 
display of so much ornamentation. The result, 
however, is neither imagination nor noticeably 
good draughtsmanship, and the archeology 
(looked after by Signor Rossi) hardly counts. 
The spirit of melodrama pervades the composi- 
tions. 

A number of new editions are grouped on 
our table. From Macmillan we have Southey’s 
‘Life of Nelson’ and the ‘Essays of Elia.’ 
The former belongs in the series intended for 
Indian schools, or for ‘Oriental students of 
the English language,” to whom Southey’s 
latest editor, Prof. Michael Macmillan, recom- 





mends the Life as a wholesome corrective of 
““a style embellished with florid ornamenta- 
tion.” The notes in this series are obviously 
for foreigners, and explain such common ex- 
pressions as ‘‘to repair to their respective fri- 
gates,” ‘‘ not upon good terms with,” etc.; but 
when the editor attempts to correct Southey's 
English, in ‘‘ the two first ships,” he is on dan- 
gerous ground, ‘Adams’ English Language, 
$522” to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
‘ Essays of Elia’ (if we do not mistake, a reset- 
ting of the Temple” edition) has the gua- 
rantee of Mr. Augustine Birrell for the scrupu- 
lousness of the text, and he furnishes the intro- 
duction, The new form is less handy than the 
old, the type is small, and the presswork pale. 
The Messrs. Putnam send us a cheapened, popu- 
lar reissue of Nadaillac’s* Prehistoric America,’ 
with Mr. Dall’s competent editing—to all in- 
tents and purposes as good a book as its dearer 
predecessor; and the “ Vandyke Elition” of 
Amicis’s ‘ Holland and its People,’ in large 
print with heterogeneous illustrations, the 
body of which we would, for our part, have 
exchanged for an index. Charles Scribner's 
Sons revive Prof. Guyot’s ‘The Earth and 
Man,’ printed from new plates, with additional 
patching in the appendices. The twelfth and 
final chapter, ‘“‘ History and Geogra; hy,” is 
too futile and obsolete to be worth retaining, 
and should have been i. This 


excised, is no 
longer the year 154s. 


The same bouse have 
produced two really charming volumes in a 
‘*Cameo Edition ”—so calied from the embel 
lishment of the cover—out of Mr. Cable's ‘Ol 
Creole Days’ and Thomas Nelson Page's ‘ In 
Ole Virginia’ (‘* Marse Chan,” ete.) Each has 
an etched frontispiece, and both will be in de 
mand for holiday gifts, since we may speak 
no longer of summer reading. Both show the 
negro still dominant in our literature, as be bas 
been in our politics for sixty years. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. give a new lease of 
life ina pretty dregs to Thomas Hughes's ‘ Al- 
fred the Great,’ and have added to their de 
lectable ‘* Riverside Classics” a new edition 
of Dr. John Brown's ‘ Rab and his Friends, 
and Otber Dogs and Men’; ‘* Marjorie Flem- 
ing,” the exquisite memoir of the author's 
father, and the estimate of Dr. Chalmers, be- 
ing the chief of the non-canine matter. In 
the memoir, on p. 160, it were but just to Dr. 
Brown and to Wordsworth to repair the 
maimed extract from the lines to Hartley 
Coleridge; and justice to Rab called for better 
press-work on the title page, where there is an 
amorphous vignette that needs at least two 
glances to be interpreted, in the manner of 
Lewis Carroll’s nonsense verses: 

“ He thought he saw a Ranker’s Clerk 
Descending from the bus: 
He looked again, and found It was 
A Hippopotam us.”’ 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Jobn 
Brown. 

The Riverside Edition of Mr. Lowell's Writ- 
ings proceeds apace with vols Sand4. These 
contain the Essays on Shakspere, Dryden, 
Chaucer, Pope, Alilton, Dante, Spenser, W ords- 
worth, White of Selborne (‘My Garden Ac- 
quaintance™), ‘‘A Good Word for Winter,” 
and the much-read ‘* On a Certain Condescen- 
sion in Foreigners” We need hardly repeat 
our remarks on the beauty of this reissue, of 
which six volumes are yet to come 

Amid the debate over the architecture visi- 
ble and desirable at Harvard College. ~s re- 
ceive from the publisher, Mr. J. h«-.man 
Chase of Boston, a large etching (12x17) of the 
new gateway. The artist, Mr. Charles H. 
Woodbury, has well chosen for his purpose the 
central feature of the design, to the exclusion of 
the wings, and, by diminishing the height of 








the elm just in front of the gate, has pic'u- 
resquely exaggerated the towering effect of the 
belfry of the adjacent Harvard Hall, 
which the view MT. He 
with some license, a well-known photograph 


(taken, by the way, in the leafless season), and 


with 


is cut <« has followed, 


has thus secured substantial accuracy of pro 


portion and detail, at the sacrifice of some 
larger qualities which an original drawing 
might have resulted in. But many Harvard 


graduates will be glad to own this souvenir of 
a construction uld 
evoked a disproportionate amount of atten 


which w seem to have 


tion, were it not that too commoniy “archi 
tecture” is looked upon as having no concern 


with such trivialities, and that this gate is 
likely to alter the whole scheme of the ene 
sure of the college yard, with perhaps sull 
wider consequences for the better 

A new quarterly magazine of philosophy, 
science, religion, and sociology, the M st, 


is to be launched on October by the Open 
Court Publishing Company of Chicage 
imposing list of colaborers is given, Ame 
can and foreign. 

Another new venture isthe Trioune M 


a reprinting in magazine rm of the more 


valuable matter from the daily t which 
used to be consigned to ‘* Extras Na 1, f 
September, is devoted to ** A Sumn rat Chau 
tauqua,” with process illustrations 

—The second volume of the Arch rs 
ziale Gesetzgedbung und Stafestik (Tu gv 
H. Laupp; New York: International News 
Company), is a stately book of nearly 
pages, attractively printed in Roman type 
good paper, and containing a number of we 


writieo and articles on a Ww 


range of subjects, as well as cop! 


interesting 


tion concerning recent legislation in 
economic topics, The striking fes 


as in most of the remarkably numer: 


man periodicals devoted to the science of eco 
nomics, is, if not always a socialistic leaning, 
at least a consciousness on the part of the writ- 


ers that socialistic demands and theories are 
In- 
deed, the leading article, one of 156 pages, on 
the draft of a new c.vil code for the German 
Empire as it will affect the working 
is an emanation of the 
filled, not only with the bald scphisms which 
constitute the staple of a!l socialistic and pro- 
tectionist writings, but with the most perverse 


to be dealt with in a conciliatory manner. 


classes, 


rank«st Socia 


misrepresentation of facts and insidious incite- 
ment to class antagonisms. What makes the 
appearance of such an article in a serious sci- 
entific publication more remarkable is the fact 
that its author, Dr. Anton Menger, is 
fessor of Law at the University of 
It must be admitted that some of the articles 
are quite free from bias, socialistic or other- 
Dr. P. F. Aschrott, a Berlin judge, who 
visited this country in 1885, contributes an in- 
telligent and candid account of Trusts, parti- 
cularly the Standard Oil Trust and the Sugar 
Trust, and expresses the opinion that the public 
reprobation of them is partly due to exaggerat- 
ed and excited newspaper clamor. Among other 
articles may be mentioned one on agrarian le- 
gislation in Rumania, showing a deplorable con- 
dition of the peasantry; one attributing the 
downfall of the Roman Empire also to the de- 
plorable condition of the agricultural class; 
one on the Truck system of Great Britain and 
the laws directed against it; one on the status 
of factory operatives in Russia; one on the 
French census of 1886, etc., etc. The variety 
of topics, as will be inferred from the above 
brief and imperfect account, is wide enough; 
but the one prevailing impression received by 


Pro- 
Vienna, 


Wise. 
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an American reader will be that of astonish- 
ment at the childlike faith of writers and le- 
gislators on the continent of Europe in the 
efficacy of legislation in reforming economic 
evils, and in removing economic conditions, 
which have been naturally evolved in the pro- 
gress of civilization, and must ultimately be 
dealt with in the self-reliant and self-restrain- 
ing spirit to which all human civilization is 
due. 


—A new composer has appeared in Italy who, 
we are informed, promises to write oy eras 
worthy of being known outside of hisown coun- 
try. The promise, of course, may not be kept, 
but its present look is brilliant, It consists in 
an opera, or, as it styles itself, a melodramma, 
ina single act, called * Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(Homespun Chivalry), written by a young man 
named Pietro Mascagni. He is the son of a 
baker of Leghorn. Count Florestano de Lar- 
derel took it upon himself togive the youth the 
benefit of a musical education at the Conserva- 
tory of Milan, and Sonzogno, the ; roprietor of 
the Secolo of that city, stimulated the produc- 
tion of this first fruit of Mascagni’s talent by 
offering three prizes for the three best operas 
to ke submitted to him. The works that 
gained the first and the third prizes will perhaps 
never be heard of again; but the seccnd prize 
was the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” which last 
spring was a great success at Rome and after- 
wards at Leghorn, where the young composer’s 
townsmen burst into and filled the theatre at 
the last rehearsal, and at the first representa 
tion even bore down the soldiery placed on 
guard, and took the house by storm. The new 
opera will be heard next winter at Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, Genoa, Florence, Naples, and 
perhaps elsewhere. Tbe libretto was taken 
from the ‘‘Scene Popolari” of Verga, a play 
in three acts sufficiently well known on the 
Italian stage, The reduction is cleverly enough 
done. The scene is laid in Sicily, and the 
story is a simple one of peasant love, unhappy, 
and ending in bloodshed. To this the composer 
has written music full of freshness, grace, and 
brilliancy. As is natural in a first work, there 
are indices of the author’s admirations, and 
there are repeated one or two turns of musical 
expression which may later degenerate into 
mannerisms (or may either be given up or be- 
come the earmarks of genius), but there is also 
plenty of force and originality, and—so far as 
can be judged from the piano-forte edition— 
the essentia) quality without which all others 
are as sounding brass, namely, charm. 


~— A singularly practical application of the 
study of theoretical meteorology is given 
in a memorandum lately prepared by John 
Eliot, meteorological reporter to the Govern- 
ment of India, ‘ton the snowfall in the moun- 
tain districts of northern India and Afghanis- 
tan” during the first five months of this year. 
The records of previous years bave shown 
that when the cold-weather snowfall in the 
Himalaya is heavy, the succeeding summer 
monsoon is delayed in its arrival and is apt to 
be weak when it comes; the summer rains are 
consequently late and light, the crops fail, and 
famine results in the densely populated penin- 
sula. But if the winter snows are light in the 
mountains, the rise of temperature in the hot 
season is earlier and stronger, the rainy sum- 
mer monsoon comes sooner and is more power- 
ful, and all goes well—or as well as it can with 
an ignorant population of a hundred millions 
orso, Mr. Eliot’s recent memorandum shows 
that the mountain snows of 1890 have been 
distinctly less heavy than usual, and he there- 
fore anticipates a favorable season for crops 
this year. The actual case is hardly as simple 





as this brief presentation would make it, and 
the originai paper discusses several factors not 
mentioned here. 


—Mr. Eliot has recently published also an es- 
say On nocturnal inversions of temperature; the 
high and low-level meteorological stations on 
the mountains and plains of India being par- 
ticularly well adapted to investigations of this 
subject. It appears that, while the average 
temperature of the air decreases upwards, and 
while this decrease is especially marked in the 
daytime, when the lower air is heated by the 
warm ground, yet on still, clear nights the air 
near the ground on the broad Indo-Gangetic 
plains is absolutely colder than the air at the 
hill stations, and hence presumably colder 
than the open air a thousand or more feet 
above the plains. It is this reversal of the 
usual conditions that is known as the noc- 
turnal inversion of temperature. Following 
several other investigators of the subject, Mr. 
Eliot shows conclusively that the cold of the 
lower air at night is not due to the descent of 
the upper air, such as occurs in the descending 
nocturnal breezes on mountain-slopes, but is the 
direct product of the cooling of the lower air, 
by reason of its closeness to the ground, which 
is cooled by radiation. The same strong noctur- 
nal inversion certainly occurs on our Western 
plains, It has been reported, but not in as full 
a manner as is desirable, that the temperature 
at night generally sank to a lower degree on 
the cpen plains than at their-margin, where 
the nocturnal breeze flowed out at the mouth of 
valleys opening from the mountains, and that, 
for this reason, it was possible at certain high- 
level stations to raise more delicate crops clcse 
to the foot of the mountains than out on the 
plains, This accords very well with the theory 
of the subject, for the descending mountain 
breeze would tend to warm somewhat by com- 
pression in descent, and thus its cooling by 
conduction to the ground would be diminished, 
while on the level plains, where the air lies 
quiet all night, its cooling is not checked. Can 
any of our Western readers report specific ex- 
amples of this occurrence? 


CHILD’S CHURCH AND STATE UNDER 
THE TUDORS. 


Church and State under the Tudors. By Gil- 
bert W, Child, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1890. 


TuIs work, appearing at the moment when 
Newman closes his singular career, might be 
regarded asa sort of supplement to his ‘ Apo- 
logia.’ It helps to prove, if not that he was 
right in going over to Rome, at least that he 
was right in leaving the ground on which he 
had before stood. The theory with which he 
and bis party set out, and which they fondly 
called the via media, was that the Church of 
England bad always been Catholic; that she 
could prove her unbroken tradition and her 
continuous authority as a branch of the Catho- 
lic Church independent of the Church of Rome; 
that for a time she had been subjected to Papal 
power and overlaid by Papal abuses, but had 
set herself free and spontaneously reformed 
herself in the sixteenth century; that the au- 
thors of her emancipation and reform had 
been, not any external power, but her own 
clerical assemblies and authorities; that she 
had always held the doctrines of the Eucha- 
ristic Real Presence and Bapti-mal Regenera- 
tion; that she had always maintained Aposto- 
lical Succession and the necessity of episcopal 
ordination; that she had never been Protestant 
herself, and that she had never acknowledged 





or been in communion with the Protestant 
churches of the Continent. 

This is the view which Newman, Pusey, and 
the rest of the Tractarians persuaded them- 
selves to accept, and which it is to be presumed 
the Ritualists still maintain, though Ritualism, 
tor the most part, corresponds strictly to its 
name, and is more esthetic than it is theologi- 
cal, whereas the original school of Newman 
and Pusey was more theological and historical 
than it was esthetic. Hook’s ‘Lives of the 
Archbishops of Cauterbury’ is throughout an 
attempt to accommodate the facts of history 
to the theory of the via media, and a very des- 
perate attempt we mustsay itis. Poor Charles 
Kingsley exposed himself to a terrible mauling 
by a maladroit impeachment of Newman’s 
theological integrity; but it is hardly possible 
to imagine that any inte!lect, however straight- 
forward to begin with, and however pure the 
motives of its possessor might be, could go 
through such a process as that of wrenching 
the facts of eccle-iastical history into con- 
formity with the Tractarian hypothesis with- 
out itself undergoing serious sophistication. 

The opposite view really stands in little need 
of statutory or detailed proof, It is almost su- 
perfluous in support of it to ex;lore the dusty 
and uninviting records of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion under the Tudors. The fact is as broad 
and patent as any fact in history, that the 
changes in the Anglican Church throughout 
the sixteenth century followed those in the 
personal character and policy of the sovereigns 
and their counsellors. Henry VILL. broke with 
Rome and carried the English Church with 
him on a ground manifestly personal to him- 
self. He assumed the full power of the Pope; 
and the ecclesiastical legislation, including the 
doctrinal enactments, to the end of his reign, 
bore the plain impress of his personal tenden- 
cies, which were those of a Catholic and a for- 
mer opponent of Luther, admitting of Protes- 
tantism only so much as was requisite to sus- 
tain his own position of antagonism to the 
Pope. The personal genius of his terrible mi- 
nister, Cromwell, is equally impressed on a 
policy the object of which was to put the 
Church as well as the State under the feet of 
the despot and his vicegerent. Under Edward 
VI. the Church of England becomes Protes- 
tant indeed, with an ever-increasing tendency 
in the Zwinglian direction, and at the same 
time distinctly Erastian, her bishops being re- 
quired to take out patents for their ottices 
as mere servants of the Crown, while she 
enters into open and avowed communion with 
the Protestant churches of the Continent. This 
revolution, again, was manifestly brought 
about by the policy of the Protector Somer- 
set and the other councillors of Edward who 
bad thrown themselves for support on the 
Protestant party, as well as by the personal 
tendencies of Edward, a precocious theologian 
and an extreme Protestant. Nobody, we sup- 
pose, doubts that the counter-revolution which 
took place under Mary, and which restored the 
full supremacy of the Pope and the whole Ro- 
man system of doctrine and worship, with the 
persecution of Protestantism which ensued, 
were the direct consequences of the accession 
of Katharine’s daughter to the throne and of 
her bigoted devotion to the Roman faith, As 
little can it be questioned that the overthrow of 
Mary’s system and the substantial restoration 
of that of Edward VI. and his Council were the 
personal acis of Elizabeth, who, whatever might 
be her religious belief, could not have recognized 
the authority of the Pope without acknowledg- 
ing that she was herself a bastard and a usurper. 
If it wastrue, as the Anglican theory of eccle- 
siastical history assumes, that there was no doc- 
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trinal revolution or counter-revolution, but 


only a gradual self-reformation of the Church 
through her own organs, what are we to say of 
the martyrdoms! Cranmer, Latimer, and Rid- 
ley, if they held the doctrines now held by 
Tractarians or Ritualists, must bave been fools 
to go to the stake for ditferences so trivial, or 
rather formal, as those which in that case would 
Dr. Pusey, 
tirenicon,’ pronounced in effect that 


have separated them from Rome. 
in his ‘ 
there was no vital contradiction, such as would 
be a bar to union between his Church and that 
of Rome, on any points except Papal Infalli- 
bility and the Adoration of the Virgin: and of 
these neither was at issue in tbe case of Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and Ridley. Why, again, did 
all Mary’s bishops, except the unscrupulous 
Kitchin, resign upon the accessicn of 
beth, and leave apostolical succession in the 


Eliza- 


Church of England hanging by so slender a 
thread that the 
raise doubts, not 


adversary has been able to 
wholly without plausibility, 
whether the succession continued to exist at all ¢ 

However, if statutory and detailed proof is 
needed, we think it has been furnished by Dr. 
Child, who has travelled with persevering in 
dustry through all the documentary evidence, 
whether in the shape of acts of Parliament or 
in any other shape, and bas set the results be 
fore us with great distinctness, with judicial 
calmness, andin avery clear and foreib‘e style 
He seems to us to have demonstrated the prin- 
cipal propositions which he set out to demon- 
strate, and which are that the Church of Eng- 
land, down to the time of Henry VIIL, was 
Papal; that the separation from Rome was 
purely and simply the act of the King and 
Parliament—the share of the clergy in it, such 
as it was, being entirely involuntary; that the 
Act of Supremacy transferred the whole power 
of the Po;e to the King, while 
of the clergy bound them to entire dependence 
on him; that Henry thus created a National 
Church, of which he himself was in but 
name Poye; that he did not make this chure! 
Protestant; that in Edward’s reign, the y;er 


the submission 


all 


sonal papacy of the sovereign baving fallen in- 
by the 


predominant Protestant faction at the Council, 


to abeyance, its powers Were taken u 


which took a Zwinglian direction and retained 
itto theendof the reign; that Mary, by two acts 
of Parliament, swept the Protestant 


> } 


legislation of Edward and the anti-Papal 


away 
Cis 
lation of Henry, and restored the full suprema- 
of Rome; that Elizabeth, by her 
power, restored Edward’s liturgy, and by the 

1 Mary’s bishops, 
Uniformity 


cy royal 
Act of Supremacy deprived ail 
and that this act and the Act of 
were passed against the unanimous opposition 
of the spiritual Peers in the upper house, 
while Convocation took no part, except in so far 
as the lower house passed resolutions approv- 
ing the whole of Mary’s legislation; that almost 
all the prominent Elizabethan bishops and di 
vines were in dcecirine Zwinglian or Calvinist, 


declared themselves at one with the leading 
Swiss reformers, especially with Bullioger l 





Peter Martyr, and regarded their own church 
as one of the sisterhood of Protestant churches; 
and that there was no mention of the divine 
right of bishops in the English Church till it 


was suggested in 1588 by Bancroft, who ac- 


companied his suggestion by a distinet clain 
of the whole Papal power for the Queen. Dr 


Child makes it plain that 
time when Henry brouglit them to his feet by 


the Premunire, never initiated the changes or 


e clergy, from the 


exercised any real control over them, though 


their chiefs were consulted as experts, and the 


assent of a subservient Cony was used 


cation 
of the G 


to give color to the action 
in Chureb affairs, 


Vernment 








That the 
tant, not Catholic, is as plain as the sun in 


Thirty-nine Articles are Protes 


heaven. By no efforts of interpretation possi- 
ble even to so subtle an intellect as that which 
elaborated Tract XC, can they be wrested to 
any other sense. Hence the Tractarians were 
driven to the desperate expedient of maintain 
which some ves 


ing that the Prayer-book, in 


tiges of Catholicism lingered, not the Articles, 
ought to be taken as the canon of faith, and 
that by the language of the Prayer-book the 
Dr. Child meets 


by 


Articles were to be construed 
this allegation conclusively pointing out 
that while both Liturgy and Articles were the 
hand, the 
later of the 


edition published in the 


work of the same Articles were the 


composition two; that, in a new 


same with the 


year 


Articles, the Liturgy was brought into con 
formity with them in such respects as were 
deemed important, and (what is really decisive 


take the de 


in itself) that it is preposterous t 


votional and rhetorical document as 


pression of the framer’s belief instead of that 
versial 


which was meant to serve a contr 


The fact, which is patent, the 





legal purpose. 





the Liturgy was an old dvcument modified 
with the evident desire of retaining as mucl 
of the ancient and customary as possi 


ble, while the Articles were an original mani 


festo directed to the questions of the day 
is enough to decide in which of the two compe 
sitions the opinions of the theologians who put 


them forth are tot rhe very novelty 





of the hypothesis which made the Liturgy, 





























instead of the Articles, the standard was 
enough to condemn it How came it to pas 
that the Church, the keeper of all truth, had 
remained in total ignorance of this momentou 
truth concerning herself till it was re lt 
her by the Tractarian party in the f d 
eade of the nineteenth century kK fe 
the objection, and tried te meet it by suggest 
ing that the lateness of the dise very the 
history of the Church had an analogy in the 
lateness of the Christian Revelation in the bis 
tory of the world. Of all the strange ap; " 
tions of Butler’s mu misused t } s 
is perhaps the strangest 
The necessity of episcopal ordination is 
course maintained by all Anglicans 
their inflexible adherence to it stands fatally 
in the way of reunion with any non-episcopa 
church. 5B Dr. Child asserts, a w < \ 
it will I i the assert 
that it as 
that e; insisted I 
pract and as ar iis 
pensable condition of ministry, dow t 
Great Rebe 1 or, in one or two instanc 
even after it. In the cases of Whittingha 
ard Travers, cited by Dr. Chi'd, t fact tha 
piscopil ordination Was r by the ecclesiast 
cal jurisprudence of the day be spensal 
seems Clearly toappear. But stimeny of 
Bishop Cosin, also cited by Dr. Child, in itse 
would suffice. Cosin was, as Dr. (¢ i says 
a Laudian High Churchman, a learn st 
and one of the principal speakers at the Savoy 
Ina rw 1 in whi 
udian dispos isparage 
t orders e dis : s 
bis : iin many ances 
ns s t i ares the 
wit nation, and that 
giuis 4 i € r 
n re ot sl > s 1 at the ’ ® ‘ 4 1 
I ir eir put sent to the received re 
gion and sut t ex N po 
- n or prot =~. s s W are a*® € was 
raise " ames | ead «ff the fnglish 
( le t a.¥ ist Sy i 
of Dort, thereby affirming that the two 











cburchbes were in com 





and that the orders 








who comp the Sy t were valid 
deputies, one of wt } Was shop and two 
others became . OR ex t it an 
inti-opiscopal resolu t 8 x in the 
Synod they recogniz t lers of their Cal- 
vinistic collegues 

Those who holi that the exister of a valid 
ministry, the preservation of the tru and 
the life of the Church, leyn 1 nan e@epis 
pate tracing its descent by unbroken succes 
sion from the Apostles, st tremble when 
they think how near, as Ww ave said, at the 
access of I abeth, the Church of England 
was tot g left w ut any ! sata 
But, set gy this aside, if tt bishops, as s 
Cessors { he Apos 4 v va 
Pp ted trans te f ‘ e fa ara 
spa i ®, 18 if poss t ‘ that the 

merise ajority fof e! se t 
R band Crreek rebes ts r, whie 
the small: ty i e Ang 
Episcopate a sin the ya his is 
a dien a wi ist { face t gh A 
riicans wt ard KR As A bh and 
Ook forward witl 1 ‘ PN 
t nirat i ¥y at ey fs tus 

t st na f pra : t ‘ ‘ " 
ever startling o1 . her the 
Ang " ( $ re I t 
E = i hes. w i the bis } “ 
t v ¢ tal t . ‘ s 

} w s { ‘ 
w t t é “ { ‘ \ 4 
res sit ra ha ‘ ( 
as We ast ( } ‘ sr et 

mn is a w ist w 
after t i abor ‘ v 
( eeks, | stra Ag se 

Tha { t u 
lors was Pr st a t a r. Child, 
we re st s ‘ arly \ f any 














v ary x stra is 
: am ¢ } reigns P 
Stuaris and ¢t hi \ ans “ 
Ww i ir WwW . sa ! ta 
I a {it i is SVStet heilg a’ 
aS mmMaNV } ‘ wt k, be a . and 
tha : t s stu 
nflue ns etv and the false et am 
“ i Pe rates a res i bv states i 
s Cae | te i spiritual eis a fail 
y.s V hing be more perni is or 
I - rev Ng an that it should be deait 
wi rw ¥ purposes by st a set } 
ans as the T rs reigns and the politi 
i ntrizguers, § t rub) robbers 
% al irderers, who sat those coun 
ze a ( i seems i ed t all in with 
t a that the ecc esiastical w nh f hliza 
Was al nt « pra al wisdom, 
a e he ¢ es ina with ¢t conventional 
praise i at «Ova arbitrary, and capri 
s as well as immodest woman But the 
eulogy is eile lby the events which followed, 
The attempt to found a National Church on 
the politic principle of neutrality and amalga- 
mation, and to force the spiritual life of the 
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The 1 


Was spent in the cruel and 


to it, signally failed atter part 








sth’s reign 


ungra eful persecution of the Puritans, who, as 
know, 


when both 


readers of Motley had saved her throne 


untry had been brought 
to the brink of destruction by an insane parsi- 
England defenceless 


of 


exasperated and drove at last into re- 


Spanish invasion Persecution 





na set of men who would have remained 


subjects had not the self-will 


the most loyal of 


of the Queen denied the concessions which Wise 
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statesmen, like Burleigh, and, to their credit 
be it said, the leaders of the hierarchy, would 
have made, Through the reign of Elizabeth's 
successor the storm continued brewing till in 
that of his son it burst in civil war, and level- 
led the whole edifice of Elizabeth Tudor’s 
vaunted wisdom with the ground. Nor would 
it be easy to show that the revived establish- 
ment of the Restoration and the Hanoverians 
was either spiritually or politically a blessing 
to the nation, The happy experience of the 
New World has proved that the most profound 
statesmanship in matters ecclesiastical is that 
which confines civil government to its proper 
purposes, and leaves conscience and worship 
entirely free. 


MORE NOVELS. 

The Master of the Magicians, By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Julius Courtney ; or, Master of his Fate. By 
J. Maclaren Cobban, D, Appleton & Co. 


Two Women or One? By Henry Harland 
(Sidney Luska). Cassell Co, 

The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. Howells, 
Harper & Bros. 


The Merry Chanter. By Frank R. Stockton. 
The Century Co. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. 
Harper & Bros. 

The Locket ; A Tale of Old Guernsey. By M. 
A. M. Hoppus (Mrs, Alfred Marks). Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Son. 

Albrecht, By Arlo Bates, Boston: Roberts 
Bros, 

The Broughton House. By Bliss Perry. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


UNLESS we are mere raging heathen, we ac- 
quire in the nursery a knowledge of the mar- 
vellous career of the prophet Daniel, the 
‘“*Master of the Magicians.” Perhaps more 
than any other hero in that book which the 
authors of the novel before us graciously ac- 
knowledge as ‘tan older book than this is,” he 
appeals to a child’s imagination. He is young, 
beautiful, and extremely wise. He is a poor 
captive commanding great kings, receiving 
highest honors, and inspiring unspeakable awe, 
The tests and trials to which he issubjected are 
peculiarly picturesque and thrilling, and the 
mystery of h's communion with God in heaven 
only heightens his fascination without detract- 
ing at all from his perfectly sympathetic hu- 
manity. He is, indeed, a sacred inheritance, 
quite apart from any early belief in the divine 
inspiration of the only record through which 
we know him, and unimpaired by any later 
scepticism. Perhaps the people who have ar- 
rived at conviction of the human origin of the 
record are those who would be most offended 
by auy tampering or trifling with Daniel, 
and most reluctant to have their men- 
tal image of him disturbed by the ca- 
pricious embellishments and invention of 
a modern novelist. With the luck which 
ever attended him, Daniel, in these later 
days, has been adopted as a hero of ro- 
mance by people whose skill in interpreting 
character from visible signs or granted facts 
is almost comparable with his own skill in the 
interpretation of dreams. To the human 
Daniel they bave done no harm at all, and, 
considering the sad travesties of Biblical 
characters which prance and rant through 
some not unpopular modern novels, to say that 
they have done no harm is unequivocal testi- 
mony to the merit of their work, They have 
approached him with reverence, sympathy, 





and dignity of style, and have developed his 
character in perfect conformity with the hints 
and indications given in the ‘‘ older book.” 
But, animated by the modern so-called scientific 
spirit, the propensity for destroying mystery 
which science is not sufficiently advanced 
exactly to explain, they have rather belittled 
the superhuman Daniel. Not by direct asser- 
tion, but by unquestionable implication, Daniel 
falls from the unapproachable height of a per- 
son whose mystic powers we accept on faith, 
without desire to investigate, to the level of a 
very sensitive hypnotic subject—in fact, a 
‘* trance medium,” a person whom we insist on 
investigating, and concerning whom we enter- 
tain much scepticism with little respect. 

Daniel’s is the only character which provokes 
comparison—indeed, the only one for which 
the multitude has any standard of comparison. 
Among the personages whose story is woven 
with his, Nebuchadnezzar still continues to en- 
joy wide fame, not for the extent of his con- 
quests or the splendor of his capital, but be- 
cause he became as a beast of the field and ate 
grass as oxen. Arioch, the captain of the 
King’s guard, is known only by name, and 
Amytis, the Median Queen, is unknown except 
to scholars. After Daniel, these three are the 
most prominent figures in the ‘ Master of the 
Magicians,’ They never suggest laborious re- 
construction from odd bones showing here and 
there in dusty heaps of Oriental lore, but are 
real people, hotly bent on the achievement of 
personal desires, fundamentally human, with 
a superficial strangeness only, attributable to 
their high position and gorgeously spectacular 
surrounding. A sense of humor would proba- 
bly restrain people from shedding tears for 
Nebuchadnezzar (he is somewhat pedantically 
called Nebuchadrezzar), yet the King is so 
kinglike in his pagan way that his hideous 
fate appears peculiarly sorrowful. Amytis isa 
wicked woman, worse than most of her kind 
because her opportuuities were great. Wicked- 
ness in men has infinite variety, but ages have 
produced only one sort of wicked woman. 
Arioch is a courtier and a soldier, a man of 
his world and time, raised above both by the 
ability to recognize virtue when he saw it and 
to love well. The authors have not exhausted 
their power and patience in the delineation of 
these mighty people. The most insignificant 
has some touch of individuality, and every 
scene and situation is described clearly, natu- 
rally, with wonderful simplicity, too, consider- 
ing the temptations to pedantry. They no- 
where appear as critics of the Babylonians or 
as apologists; they are impersonal observers 
of life glowing with barbaric, sensuous mag- 
nificence and black with shame, They are 
free alike from prudery and grossness, and cut 
of the fulness of knowledge illumined by ima- 
gination have written a story which for an 
hour or two plunges the reader into the heart 
of a dim and almost fabulous antiquity. 

The whole story of ‘Julius Courtney’ leads 
up to an Oriental secret, and it must be said to 
his credit that he was perfectly willing toreveal 
it, and would have done so but for the scruples 
of Dr. Lefevre about receiving knowledge 
through which he would be able, like Court- 
ney, to spread havoc among his fellow-men. 
Dr. Lefevre is distinctly a person whom the 
story-readers will never forgive—Courtney’s 
secret was, from a selfish point of view, sucha 
desirable and useful one to know. This faint 
show of explaining the inexplicable spoils a 
very good story, for it stigmatizes as impossi- 
ble all the preceding narrative, which, though 
strange and far outside of common experience, 
has been made by the author’s art to appear 
highly probable, It also disturbs confidence in 





the soundness of his apparent knowledge of the 
point reached by experimenters in what he 
calls that strange annex of modern medical 
science known as psycho-dynamics. No con- 
clusion could be further from those of modern 
investigators than that the power of hypnotiz- 
ing, or the aptitude for being hypnotized, or 
the process of transmitting nervous force, can 
be learned from any writings of medieval al- 
chemists or Asiatic sages, 

Desirable though the possession of Courtney’s 
secret must appear to individuals, its general 
dissemination would result in the speedy anni- 
hilation of the race. Once revealed, the subse- 
quent chapters of human history would be 
few, and their substance comprised in the tale 
of the Kilkenny cats. By contrast, knowledge 
of the secret possessed by Dr. Benary, the 
skilled pkysician, in ‘Two Women or One?’ 
would be incalculably beneficial to all. If by 
simply depressing a bone of the skull, all crimi- 
nals and fools could be made virtuous and 
wise, how soon we should be enjoying an 
earthly paradise! The point is to know what 
bone to depress. Up to that critical point Dr. 
Benary’s scientific explanations are positive, 
lucid, and amazingly glib. He is committed 
inflexibly to the doctrine of heredity. Nobody 
is himself; everybody is but an agglomeration 
of the good and evil tendencies of innumerable 
ancestors, dependent for the direction and com- 
pleteness of development upon his early envi- 
ronment and tuition. It is really curious, the 
avidity with which story-writers have snapped 
at and swallowed the bait of heredity, and 
their solemn convictions about the potency of 
environment are truly comforting in this hour 
of doubt. Some day, we fear, an iconoclast 
may arise for the destruction of his brethren. 
He may perhaps call his book ‘The Romance 
of a Parson’s Son.’ 

But to return to Dr. Benary. He discourses 
on his hobby with such elcquent assurance 
that a woman who confesses herself a most 
guilty sinner perceives gradually how her 
enormities may admit of palliation, and finally 
yields herself to a surgical experiment which 
shall either kill her or convert her into en inno- 
cent, grown-up child. Dr. Benary satisfies her 
natural curiosity about the proposed operation 
no further than to say thatit is ‘‘ very remote- 
ly like trepanning.” Until the moment when 
the miracle is wrought, the story has sufficient 
semblance of reality, but from that moment it 
becomes more and more ineffective. No one 
could believe that the miracle had been 
wrought, and all that follows is palpable in- 
vention. The author of ‘ Julius Courtney’ con- 
ceals his weakness ti!l the end, but Mr, Har- 
land, less cunning, breaks down in the mid- 
dle, He has not at his command that fund of 
circumstantial yet preposterous detai! in 
which French triflers with scientific marvels 
shroud an intrinsic irnpossibility, and no de- 
scription of the New York blizzard or of joy- 
ous, Herculean artist, can atone for failure to 
sustain curiosity about the problem by which 
it has been excited. 

The physiological puzzle and psychic mystery 
in Mr. Howells’s ‘ Shadow of a Dream’ remain 
unsolved when the story of the lives which 
the dream clouded and the hearts it broke bas 
come to a tragic close, The author nowhere 
intimates that he alone holds the secret of the 
sort of stuff that dreams are made of, so the 
mind is free to attach itself to the effects of 
Faulkner’s dream-babit on himself, and on 
those so intimately related to him that they 
were compelled to dwell within the shadow. 
The conversations about visions and scientific 
hypotheses are casual and speculative, clearly 
without intention to excite anticipation of spe- 
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cial enlightenment. The precise and conser- 
vative remarks of Dr. Wingate have a convinc- 
ing air of authority which is quite fatal to any 
admiration one may have conceived for his 
more daring confréres who claim to have prob- 
ed the infinite. In short, Mr. Howells’s well- 
known and admirable method of narrating or- 
dinary events and depicting ordinary charac- 
ters is applied with notable success to the nar- 
ration of an unusual, though bardly extraordi- 
nary episode, and to the drawing of several 
people not quite like everybody else even in 
their superficial character. No one could feel 
for a moment that he is inventing, that for the 
sake of effect he exaggerates or conceals, or 
that he is ever insincere in his criticisms and 
conclusions, The virtue of intellectual hor esty 
shines as a torch from his pages, and let no 
one d'sparage that even if he believe that it is 
founded on illiberality. 

Mr. March, who tells the story, displays more 
warmth than in any of the novels in which we 
have known him; but the situation demands 
more, and there is no surprise in his ability to 
rise to it. He bas an understanding sympathy 
for people unlike himself, and a beautiful ten- 
derness for Faulkner, who was not only unlike 
kim, but objectionable in many respects, No 
matter in what future novels he may appear, 
he cannot be more finely magnanimous than 
when, in Faulkner's great distress and need, he 
quite forgets the offence against modern taste 
committed by a man who had once wanted to 
talk about Byron and Shelley, and whom he 
suspects of trying to live up to the rather 
high-strung literature which he might have 
written had his lot been cast in a literary 
community. Face to face with a dying man, 
aman driven to the verge of madness by an 
agonizing dream or mental delusion, March is 
just as kind, as gentle and pitiful as if that 
rman had spent bis best years in denouncing 
tLe whole tribe of romantic writers that ever 
infested any land. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for March, every 
one is familiar with Mr. Howells’s literary 
creed or dogma, and it is impossible to disso- 
ciate March’s judgments of books and literary 
methods from the author’s, Identification is 
inevitable when March, in the midst of his 
story, apologizes for appearing to be wholly 
absorbed in the Faulkners’ affairs, which of 
course he is not, nor yet Mrs. March, that es- 
timable corrective of enthusiasms which she 
does not share. This apology is an amusing in- 
stance of the author’s horror of fictitious mis- 
representation. Less scrupulous people may 
be of opinion that even if thoughtless readers 
should see visions of Mr. March letting the in- 
surance business languish to the gross injury 
of Mrs. March and the little Marches, the 
author could afford to let the mistake go, 
content that in such a lapse from vera- 
city he is not flagrant!y imaginative. At 
the close of the first part, the melancholy, 
painful, wonderfully vivid bit of narration 
which comprises the introduction and the 
knot, we tremble lest March shall apologize 
for a dramatic crisis. But the sight of death 
overwhelms literary predilection, and his si- 
lence gives consent to the argument that life 
may be productive of dramatic moments, and 
tiat the world may read about them without 
serious vitiation. 

The second part, in which the consequences 
of Faulkner’s dream are developed, falls alittle 
below the first in vividness and feeling. Mrs. 
Faulkner, who bears the chief burden, is not so 
well studied, or at least not so well measured, 
as Mrs. March, for instance. 
cognizes that she is an exceptional woman 
that is,a woman of unusually large nature 


The author re 








passionate yet righteous, of a clear and cou- 
rageous intelligence. Yet when she is called on 
to decide for her own joy or despair, she be- 
haves exactly as one of Mr. Howells’s well-un- 
derstood women might, women who have none 
of Mrs. Faulkner's presumable ability to arrive 
at proportion and value in questions of duty 
involving sentiment. Besides, experience 
counts for nothing in ber character. An in- 
genuous young girl might work herself up to 
the belief that she had done wrong because 
wrong had been dreamed of ber; or a Mrs. 
March, Such irrational 
sensitiveness influences seriously only the very 
young or the inflexible. Mrs. Faulkner was 
not young, she was distinctly not guilty, she 
knew the world, and had adaptability; there- 
fore, considering her conclusions in the face of 
facts, she is vague and unsubstantial, peril- 
ously near a mere creature of romance. 
March’s entreaty to Neville to reconsider the 
reached by him and Mrs 
may be taken as the author’s conclusive utter 
ance on the problem of conduct involved. It 
is a passionate admonition against the self- 


who never changes. 


decision Faulkner 


analysis that leads to self-destruction. 
Prophecy is generally vain, not always gra 
tuitous. There is tolerably sure ground for 


the prediction that posterity will pronounce 


Mr. Stockton’s stories and method unique. He 
bas followed no school and founded none. He 
is as far from a realist as from an idealist. His 


fancy dictates without rule or precedent, and 
his ingenuity supports its wildest extrava 
gance, Though his people are severely moral, 
he has nothing to do with morals, and though 
actual puzzles of character and conduct are 
outside his province, he invents amazing prob 
lems of both, and discusses and solves them 
and 


plausibly. His perfectly serious manner 


matter-of-fact style lend a temporary appear 
ance of probability to the impossib'e, and in 
ludicrously irrational 


semblance of acute intelligence and of prosaic 


vest people with the 


common He addre:ses himself neither 
to the understanding nor to feeling, but to the 
imagination and the sense for fine-spun absurdi 


sense, 


ty. The first situation in the * Merry Chanter’ 
promises an unusually amusing entanglement, 
Perhaps it is too good to be heightened; at all 
of the incidents that follow the 
engagement of their crew of captains by the 


events, most 


owners of the Merry Chanter fall short of 
what goes before. Some are excruciatingly 


funny, but the whole lacks the author's eus- 
tomary 
ble veracity. 
to be 


spontaneity and air of unimpeacha- 
Towards the end he 
the extraordinary 
tion of passengers that he has got on board 


seems 
weary of collee 
the schooner, and not to know exactly how to 
get rid of them. He does manage to arrange 
a destiny for each, but not very happily. The 
best device is that which permits the fugitive 
British Lord Crabstairs, 
freeman on his The payment of 


peer, to become a 
native soil. 
the accumulated debts of 
of Crabstairs in exchange for all the legal pa- 


pers relating to their indebtedness is a nice 


several generations 


stroke of satire on the madness that sooner or 
later overtakes the persistent collector of an- 
tiquities. 

Of all Mr. Besant 
fertile, fluent, and uniformly agreeable. 


the novelists isthe most 
Dear 
to him is every kind of romance, and doubly 
He 
ring tale of military adventure; a pathetic tale 
the 


tale of 


dear the romance of love an tell a stir- 
sorrows of 
the oppressed; an amusing transient 
but he is mast at home and 


of the grievances of the poor, 


fashionable follies 


most attractive when he is leading young 


lovers through deep waters of affliction to joy 


‘Armorel of 


; 


everlasting The romance of 





Lyonesse’ is a very pretty one, packed full o 


romantic events and situations for which no 
W hen 


day by dav through Lyonesse, came at last to 


apology is offered Tristram, pressing 


‘* Tintagi! half in sea, and high on land,” Iselt, 
the Queen, 
‘Down in a caseme aat 


8@a sUNSet glorying nd er 


throatet 


A low 
And gloss 


Just so is Armorel, queen by courtesy of one 
of the 
ends comparison 
wife of Mark the 


did not choose his scene anc 


Scillv Islands, introduced, buat here 
between her and the false 
Cernish Kirg. Mr. Besant 
the 


enfeebled 


title for pur- 


pose of inflicting a modern and 


version of Sir Thomas Malory, and, but for 


one or two references to Sir Bedivere, one 


might suppose that he dwelt in darkest igno 
the Artht 


ber island home is an innocent, ignorant, and 





rance of rian legend Armore! in 


robust young person, with 


opinions, and a slight quaintness of expression, 


both ancestress nearly a 


derived from an 











hundred years old, who sits with her bonnet on 
all dav dozing in a big chair, and can only be 
roused to speech by the scraping of Ar rel's 
tiddle. When the anc-ent dame falls into her 
last sleey and Armorel bee listress of 
long hidden treasure, she shows that shrewd 
ness and ability to take care of herself wt 
come by right to the descendant of gentlemen 
whe had been the most daring smuyglers and 
wreckers in the Archipe/age 

Armorel’s tnheritan $ mes pouring 
ut of long-locked drawers and sea ests 
strains credulity, but of Irse s ait ive 
a fortune in or to go forth and see the 
world, and fit berself to wed the bea ful 
prince who has already knocked at he , 
smiled in her eves, and | AN 1 sin 
sleness of ber dev t be t e wher 
after several vears, she is au a pau 
per and bord slave toa cruel hearted villain, 
is i t well are tl 

! cacy a luck with which she 

forces him to strike for freed and lay th 
villain low. Laving bim low is 1 child's 
play, for his villany is not vulgar and superfi- 
cial ; it is subtle, intellectual, with ramifica 
tions many ard deep. He preys upon the 


brains of the needy, buying very cheaply their 
their stories, and 


paintings, their poems, 


being enabled to pose as a genius, 


waxes fat, famous, and fashionable at their 


expense. Thanks to the courage and fidelity 


of the girl from Scilly, bis discomfiture is com- 


pleta. Nobody can feel quite sure after read- 


ing ‘Armorel of Lyonesse® that the most cun- 
ning sinner may not dig pits for his own be- 
traya!, or that righ‘te 


in a wicked world 


usness never triumphs 
A romance of the Channe! Islands is almost 
as rare as a romance of Scilly, and the man- 
ners and customs of dwellers upon one group 
of islands are about as unknown as those of 
the other to the average Britisher. Especially 


was this the case when George If. was King 


and the melancholy little drama described in 
the tale of ‘ The Locket’ 


The 


was being enacted in 


_ The 
rarely and 


The picture of the Grandméau girls, 


Cruernsey. 


Locket’ are 


chapters of 


opening 


dainty and smooth 
pleasing. 
in their quaint summer-house overlooking the 
sea, is as exquisite as the miniatures of their 
century. One sees their faces blooming in a 
thick-set circle of pearls. The gloomy figure 
of Leonard Delafaye casts a slight shadow over 
the sunny scene, but it vanishes with the com- 


ing of Andrew Morier, the young Jerseyman, 
and is forgotten in the happivess of bis love 
The atmosphere 


for Clementine Grandméau. 


af peace is so well expressed that we are un 
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prepared for tragedy, and the suddenness of its 
coming hurts and shocks. When the tragic 
situation is once accepted, an appreciation of 
the strength with which Delafaye is drawn fol- 
lows. His revelation to John Ambrose of the 
facts of his life and their influence on his 
nature is a passionate cry from a weary, 
guilty soul given its full force by the 
author’s admirable restraint. Had John Am 
brose been a less guileless man, he could never 
have taken Delafaye’s confidence for anything 
less than full confession. Delafaye'’s character 
and temperament fully account for bis yielding 
to a horrible temptation, account for every- 
thing except the giving of the fateful locket 
to Clementine. When he insisted on her keep- 
ing it, he was plainly in a state of emotional 
excitement, but one cannot help thinking that 
in a cooler moment, knowing how dangerous 
for him was her possession of the trinket, he 
would have taken it awey from her. This gift 
of the locket is very important to the develoy- 
ment, and its striking improbability infects 
the whole set of circumstances which sur- 
round the death of Morier. Somewhere the 
author intimates that the events of the tale are 
true, but such a fact isso startlingly exceptional 
that an impression of its truth or even its like- 
libood cannot be given in fiction. 

In what is called the fore-word of ‘ Al- 
brecht’ the author anticipates criticism. His 
first valuable comment is, that ‘‘it must be 
evident to the most casual observer that the 
treatment of the theme with which the present 
story deals wou!d probably not have taken the 
form it has had ‘Undine’ not been written be- 
fore it.” The remark is profoundly true, sub- 
ject to a slight movcification. If the casual ob- 
server should happen to be at all familiar with 
‘Undine,’ it is not in the treatment of the 
theme which be will find resemblance, but in 
the theme itself, the idea of ‘ Albrecht.’ If, on 
the other hand, he knows not ‘ Undine,’ he will 
find that Mr. Bates has written a pretty fairy 
story, an! credit him with a fine imagination 
chiefly on account of the idea—Fouqué’s idea, 
with a cumbersome addition. The story of ‘Un- 
dine’ is a literary creation which, humanly 
speaking, has conferred immortality upon its 
author, a fact of which Mr. Bates was well 
aware when he undertook to write ‘ Albrecht.’ 
The most curious and interesting feature of his 
performance is his complacent readiness to 
stand comparison with perfection. Wholesale 
appropriation of great ideas is not a crime 
punishable by law, but it may be characterized 
without undue severity as a literary imperti- 
nence. 

The story of ‘The Broughton House’ is long 
enough and uneventful enougii to give ample 
opportunity for a complete representation of 
the group brought together for a month in a 
quiet New England hostelry, Still, the im- 
pression left by the book is of incompleteness 
and of imperfect grasp of salient points of 
character. Sonderby, the schoolmaster, on 
whom the author expends pages of detail, is, 
after all, an indefinite and enigmatical person. 
Perhaps he achieved the greatness which is 
confidently predicted for him, but the asser- 
tion of his fine possibilities is not supported by 
his recorded words and deeds. His ambiguous 
sentiment for Mrs. Floyd appears worthless 
and irritating. It has not the selfish force of 
passion (the passion of a man for another 
man’s wife is always supremely selfish), nor 
the steady helpfulness of pure sympathy for a 
woman whose circumstances are most unhap- 
py. Mrs. Floyd, who has intense capacity for 
feeling and almost none for expression, is the 
most distinct figure of the group. Married to 
a man with the artistic temperament, the tem- 


perament which makes itself the excuse for 
every kind of moral delinquency, the absolute 
helplessness of a Mrs. Floyd to shape destiny 
is a pitiful and not uncommon spectacle, The 
situation between Mr. and Mrs, Floyd is ren- 
dered so naturally and adequately that it goes 
far to compensate for minor deficiencies, and, 
in a novel of character, it is fairer to judge the 
author's fitness for his work by one success 
than by half-a-dozen approximate failures. 





Locke. By Alexander Campbell Fraser. [Phi- 
losophical Classics for English Readers.] 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1890, 

Mr. GALTon’s researches have set us to asking 
of every distinguished personality, what were 
the traits of his family; although in respect, 
not to Mr. Galton’s eminent persons, but to the 
truly great—those men who, in their various 
directions of action, thought, and feeling, 
make such an impression of power that we 
cannot name from all bistory more than three 
hundred such—in respect to these men it has 
not been shown that talented families are mcre 
likely than dull families to produce them. 
The gifts of fortune, however, are of impor- 
tance even to these. It is not true that they 
rise above other men as a man above a race of 
intelligent dogs. In the judgment of Palissy 
the potter (and what better witness could be 
asked #), the majority of geniuses are crushed 
under adverse circumstances. John Locke, 
whose biography by Berkeleyen Prefessor 
Fraser is at our hand, came of a family of 
small gentry, his mother being a tradesman’s 
daughter. The family had shown good, but no 
distinguished ability, and no remarkable vital- 
ity. The philosopher, John, the eldest child of 
his parents, was born (1632) two years after 
their marriage; there was one other child five 
years later. John Locke himself never con- 
templated marriage. 

He resembled not in the least a genius of 
the regulation pattern—a great beast, inca- 
pable of self-control, self-indulgent, not pay- 
ing his debts, subject to hallucinations, half- 
mad, absent minded. He did not even, like 
the popular hero, attribute all that dis- 
tinguished him to his mother’s influence. 
He called her ‘ picus and affectionate,” but 
rarely mentioned her. On the other band, 
he often spoke of his father with strong love, 
with respect for his character, and with admi- 
ration for his ‘* parts.” That father gave him 
all his instruction up to the age of fourteen 
years; and since he alone of Locke’s teachers 
escaped the bitter maledictions of his later life 
for their pedantry and ‘‘ verbal learning,” the 
father it doubtless was who first taught our 
philosopher to thi: k for himself. 

‘*T no sooner perceived myself in the world,” 
says Locke, ‘ but I found myseif in a storm.” 
When he was ten years ol@, the Civil War 
broke out, and the house was near Bristol, one 
of the centres of operaticns. His father at 
first joined the Parliamentary army, but re- 
turned within two years. Such events made 
food for reflection and doubtless suggested tole- 
ration. 

At fourteen he was put to Westminster 
school, under stern Dr. Busby, whose pedantry 
he detested; at tweaty sent to peripatetic Ox- 
ford, and was still thoroughly discontented. 
He had not been a precocious boy, and was 
quite unconscious of superior power. At first 
he only read romances, and probably never 
studied very hard. He was awakened by the 
books of Descartes, whose system he did not 





embrace, but whose lucidity encouraged him 





to believe himself not a fool. ‘‘ This same John 
Locke,” says Anthony & Wood, “ was a man 
of turbulent spirit, clamorous and discontent- 
ed; while the rest of our club took notes defer- 
entially from the mouth of the master, the 
said Locke scorned to do so, but was ever prat- 
ing and troublesome.” But this is the distor- 
tion of hatred, such as that which later prompt- 
ed the lie that caused Charles II. to order 
Lecke’s expulsion from his studentship. The 
envious tribe said to infest colleges must take 
everlasting comfort in the reflection that efforts 
like theirs expelled John Locke from Oxford, 
and almost stifled the ‘Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding.’ 

Two years before the Restoration, he took 
his master’s degree, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to that life studentship, to lectureships 
in Greek and rhetoric, and to a censorship in 
moral philosophy. At a later date, he took 
the degree of Bachelor in Medicine. His father 
and brother died in 1661, leaving him about 
half enouzh to live upon. In 1666, being thir- 
ty-four years old, he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, grandfather of the author of the ‘ Cha- 
racteristics.’ This nob!'eman took up Locke 
and formed him into a man of business, a man 
of the world, and a politician, fit te become, as 
he did become, the philosophical champion of 
the Glorious Revolution. 

Locke falsifies the maxim that he who has 
done nothing great at twenty-seven years of 
age never will. His first publication (barring 
a few early verses) at double that age consisted 
of two anonymous articles in an encyclopedia, 
He never learned to write a good style. His 
great ‘ Essay’ appeared three years later, May, 
1689, though he had been at work upon it for 
nearly twenty years. He only lived fifteen 
years more, during which he was much en- 
gaged in public business, so that the time of 
his active authorship was brief. 

Locke’s was a frail and diminutive figure, 
with sloping shoulders, a gracefully set bead, 
a forehead appearing low because cut off be- 
low by strong eyebrows rising to an angle over 
a nose long, pointed, and high-ridged. His 
eyes were prominent, bis mouth well-formed, 
his chin strong. He must have resembled a 
little the late E. H. Palmer. His health was 
always delicate; he was a great sufferer from 
asthma, 

That great observer, Sydenham, many years 
before Lccke became famous, wrote of him as 
‘*“a man whom, inthe acuteness of his judg- 
ment and in the simplicity—that is, the ex- 
cellence—of his manners, I confidently declare 
to have amongst the men of our own time few 
equals and no superiors.” That Locke’s man- 
mers should have made so powerful an im- 
pression upon Sydenhain bespeaks magnetism 
if not greatness. <A fascinating companion, 
gay, witty, observant, shrewd, thoroughly in 
earnest in his convictions, he added to his good 
fellowship the air of meaning to get himself all 
the happiness out of life he could, and to im- 
part it to those about him. He maintained he 
had the sanction of Scripture in living for en- 
joyment, andthe great pleasures he pursued 
were, he tells us, these five: health, reputa- 
tion, knowledge, the luxury of doing good to 
others, and the hope of heaven. Few men have 
had so many warm friends; and to these friends 
he was devoted with a passion strong as a 
lover’s. 

At the same time he was no mean diploma- 
tist, knew well enough how to play upon weak- 
nesses, and no one more than he possessed the 
art of turning men inside out. Many little 
maxims on this head are scattered through his 
writings. He himself was impenetrable, ‘‘ I 
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believe there is not in the world,” said one who 
had tried a lance with him, ‘‘ such a master of 
taciturnity and passion.” 
self to be choleric, though soon appeased; but, 
in fact, self-control is the characteristic mark 
of his thoroughly well-regulated life. His ;er- 
sonal economy was strict. He was methodical 
in business toa fault. His prudence was car- 
ried to the point of excessive caution. 
moderate in everything, and probability was 
his guiding star. He was deeply religious; 
but it was public spirit, the benevolent wish to 


He confesses him- 


He was 


improve the condition of his country ard the 
world, which was the mainspring of his life 
and inspired all he wrote. 

Hence, the vast influence which Locke’s phi- 
losophy exerted upon the development of 
Europe for more than acentury. If it be said 
that in truth no such force was exerted, but 
that Locke only happened to be the mouth- 
piece of the-ideas which were destined to gov- 
ern the world, can there after all be anything 
grea‘er than so to anticipate the vital thought 
of the coming age as to be mistaken for its 
master? Locke’s grand word was substan- 
tially this: ‘‘ Men must think for themselves, 
and genuine thought is an act of perception. 
Men must see cut of their own eves, and it 
will not do to smother individual thought— 
the only thought there really is~—beneath the 
weight of general propositions, laid down as 
innate and infallible, but really only tradi- 
tional—oppressive and unwholesome heritages 
from a barbarous and stupid past.’”’ When 
we think of the manner in which the Car- 
tesians, Spinoza, and the others had been squeez- 
ing out the quintessence of blindness from 
‘* First Principles,” and consider to what that 
method was capable of lending itself, in reli- 
gion and in politics, we cannot fail to ac- 
knowledge a superior element of truth in the 
practicality of Locke’s thought, which on the 
whole should place him nearly upon a level 
with Descartes. 

Prof. Fraser’s is the fourth life of Locxe 
drawn more or less from unprinted sources, 
It cannot be said to be a sympathetic account 
of him. 
in his hero, and is perpetua'ly speaking of his 
want of imagination ; which only means he 
was not given to unpractical dreaming. The 
account of Locke’s writings is, however, unu- 
sually good ; and the insufferable sophistry of 
T. H. Green is well disposed of in a paragraph. 
Prof. Fraser pleads for a new edition of Locke's 
works, and it is very true that this great man, 
whose utterances still have their lessons for 


The biographer seems to see no charm 


the world, with wholesome influences for all 
plastic minds, should be studied in a complete, 
correct, and critical edition. 





Literary Fapers of William Austin. 
biographical Sketch by his son, 
Walker Austin. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1890. (250 copies printed.) 


With a 
James 


Mr. WILLIAM AvsTIN has gained a niche in 
American literary history as the author of 
‘‘Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” in which some 
critics have seen a forecast of Hawthorne's pe- 
culiar style of romance. The present volume 
contains this and other tales, together with 
the Bunker-Hill Oration of 1801, a paper on 
the Humanity of Jesus Christ, and a reprint 
of Letters from London originally issued in 
1804. The author was born in 1778, graduated 
from Harvard in 1798, was a short while 
schoolmaster and chaplain in the navy, studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and on bis re- 
turn to America practised his profession and 
took part in politics until his death in 1841. 
The stories were written between 1824 and 
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1837, in mature years, and are perhaps more 
remarkable for being few in number than for 


any other reason. In ‘Peter Rugg” we have a 
local version of the Fiying Du‘chman. It is 
not without cleverness in the telling when 


judged by the time of its production, but its 
foresbadowings of Hawthorne's genius seem to 
us purely imaginary. It was exceed ngly popu- 
They 
are five in number, and are, in general cha- 
racter, of the class of 


lar. The other tales are even more crude. 


their 
titles, ‘‘ The Late Joseph Natterstrom,” and 
‘*The Man with the Cloaks,’ 
sionally be met with, and these are 


‘* moral tales’ 


may still ceca- 
the best, 
Of the Bunker- Hill Oration we can only sav it 
is a curious survival of evolutionary el:- 
quence; and of the essay upon Christ’s Human 





Character, that it has likewise some historic 
value as an illustration of style and of reli 
feeling 

The most interesting portion of the volume is 
the ‘* Letters from Londoa.” They are the 
work of a young man in his student days, and 
are written in a very ambitious vein; but they 
show very vividly the enthusiasm of the time 
in favor of our newly developed political sys- 
tem. The comments made upon England are 
those natural to an American, and there are 
some glimpses of English s'atesmen and litera- 
ry men, containing nothing novel, but adding 
to the passing interest of the reader. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s point of view was that of the student of 
institutions, and the burden of his remarks is 
the inferiority of the English to the American 
Constitution in procuring general bappiness 
narks of the then 
contemporary thought we observe the disap- 


for the people. Among the 


proval of commerce: 


‘Thank God,” he says, ‘the United Sates 
are rather an agricultural than a commercial 
country; otherwise, in spite of our Constitu- 
tion, our republic would scon be lost in an 
Odious aristocracy, and, what is still worse, 
a commercial aristocracy, which experience 
proves to be the most inexorable and cold- 
blooded of all tyrannies, where maxims are 
founded on cautious speculation and acted on 
in all the varieties of monopoly—maxims 
which, fortified in law, strengthen the power- 
ful at the expense of the weak.” 





Manufactures fare even worse in his eyes 
‘*Every nation,” he says, ‘‘ is miserable in pro- 
portion to ber manufactories,” and he draws a 
picture of their social effects in most vigorous 
rhetoric. He looked to the farms of » West 
to preserve the health of the body politic, even 


if poverty, artisans and capitalists, manuf 
tures and commerce, should gain a hold in the 


} + s+G } > 7 
Atlantic cities. He alsoapprehende 





results from the development of the l 











idea by our future writers on civil p 
‘* All that which is con r 


to man will bea treated in a manner w) 








must shock the feelings of all Europe and op- 
pose the principles of all ages.” His sympa 
thies were clearly with that view, wt he 
apparently derived from Be ria, that society 
by its laws tends to develop the very rich and 
the very poor—the former few, the latter th: 
masses. It is to be noted that Godwin was his 
principal Literary a 1 bn, and 
he seems to have shared > radical admiration 
for that author's * Political Just The prac- 
tical remarks made upon the Establishment, 
the poor laws, the class structur f society, 


r e 
the criminal law, ani similar matters are 


acute, sound, and often strongiy expressed 


The Latin qu >tations, the contrasts of the In- 
dian with civilization, the Rousseau-like ques- 
a past time, and 
g patriot in bis 
mise reminds us of 
that vigorous hopefulness which has since his 
time become much sobered. The portraits of 


tions, give a pleasant flavor of 





the se)f-zlorification of the + 





own country’s polit 

















Pitt, Fox, Erskine, and others are labored, but 
have the freshness of contemporary tmpces 
sions, and the sket sof G ‘ H t 
and Fuseli are not without a minor Interest 
The entire collection of letters affords a clear 
cutexample of the first impres) ma by 


England upon a young American of the 


ning of the centrry, who was disposed 
flect on what he ol sorved 
rhe biography of Mr. Austir ght, w 

think, have been treated with adv ww 

a iarger -caie (? ya few paz ‘ 
r, hav t v t 
s belong t 3 ¥ . 
rofessiona ars 

show a very vigorous 1 “ . 

and touched with a pu , 

the action of his: 

shown, and his v aitv a ‘ 

traits next to not x t i 3 iv 

been more largely endow w 

than with literary talents, | t pres 


volume limits our view to his worksas a w 
Their interest is historica niv, and 


sarily provincial 


of the Eastern Question. By Manjiro ina 


gaki, B.A. Seribner & Welford 














Tue name of Manjiro ts honorably ass 
with the modern navigat ft la . 
the J: . a8 & WA a 
whale-boat i castaway, a asf 
captain of the first Japanese steamer worked 
by the Mikado's sul jects, Marjiro has ‘ 
honorable fame It is bighly appropriate 
therefore, that one of the same na 8 ad 
ate of Cambridge Universicy gla 
st 1 politically exploit the Pa i 
cast its future history 
In aha somely printed volk ftw 
dred and sixty-five pag Mr. Ma ; 
gaki gives his views of ¢ Eas'tet ‘ 
tion lhe matter is v i tw arte 
t tirst essay, J ‘ ‘ } t i 
cupving fiftv-tw pages i t T ‘ 
the - nine 1 +, trea } 
stat ess thes x ent t \ 
4 acs v tH s, wh istra xt 
fa y Ne i iret sis i t A ~ its 
to bay ¢ As s the 8s prepa " 4 
vi t ry ig a egre 4 “ < 
expa nid } erly div N ated 
f< On for i vas W tte i 
land, and stly t ypany of Russopt 
bists, is evi tataglance WI! author 
s pe ent st ent his read t is 
retry certal that in his interpretation of 
acts he has been very ably i powerfuily 
assisted We read with pleasure his stat 
ment in the preface that he intends to con 
t his investigations in eastern Europe, 


America, and Asia. Should he publish, at some 


future time, the result of his further researches, 
a comparison of his earlier and later views 
wou'd be interesting, In the present work Mr. 
Manjiro Inagaki gives us such an anti-Russian, 
not to sav British, view of the Jingo sort, that 
we can hardly accept it as a genuine “ Japanese 


7 } 


view.” Indeed, it reminds us some 
Mikado,” 
‘ ty 


only Jay anese feature 


what of the 
in which almost the 


s are the clothes, more or 


opera of ‘' The 
less corre: tly worn; the language, music, pos- 
tures, and ideas being almost wholly European. 

Evidently the essay will be published in 
Japan, and do its work in preparing the mili- 
tary classes for future complications. The 
Pacific Ocean is fast becoming the focus of in- 
ternational politics, and Japan may soon be 
defensive or offensive alliance 
These Powers, 


involved in 
with either Russia or England, 
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as the author thinks (p. 69), ‘ will at some fu- 
ture period fight for supremacy inthe North Pa- 
cific.” Itis with intense interest, and with exult- 
ation, that he adds, ‘Japan lies between the 
future combatants.” He shows only too clearly 
that the Japanese, in imitation of European 
nations, are concentrating their energies on 
militarism, Instead of looking to the United 
States as an example, the Japanese are ex- 
pending their resources disproportionately on 
armies, fleets, forts, and the paraphernalia of 
war. ‘‘Japan is the key of the Pacific,” 
writes the author in italics. The future seizure 
of Fusan in Corea by Japan is hinted at. The 
episode of the British wanton and unprovoked 
seizure of Port Hamilton is narrated in detail, 
and it is shown that as a ‘‘ head-station for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway trade,” it would be 
useless without an Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
To complete the British chain of islands rcund 
the world, the possession of Formosa, ‘the 
Malta of the Pacific,” is deemed necessary, 
and ‘England will without doubt occupy 
Formosa,” 

The geographical and maritime situation, 
and the future commercial possibilities of Dai 
Nippon, are concisely discussed. Mr. Inagaki 
thinks, and we agree with him, that Japan 
may yet become one of the greatest of manu- 
facturing countries, 

The second part of the work calls for no 
special notice, being merely a clever student’s 
ré-umé of the movement of European politics 
during the past three centuries, especially as 
these have concerned Russia and England 
in Asia. The final chapter, on Central Asia, 
is a good statement of the present situa- 
tion; but we imagine that the whole second 
part of the book will be read with curiosity as 
a study in Japanese literary art, rather than 
for exact information at first hand. As a 
menaynpl, it will have greater value in the 
author’s own country. Asa means of counter- 
acting Russian power and progress in Asia, 
the author urges a forward policy of railway 
construction by the British in all the countries 
in their possession or under their influence, 





Die Entstehung der Arten durch rdumliche 
Sonderung. Gesammelte Auf: &' ze von Moriz 
Wagner. Nach letztwilliger Bestimmung 
des Verstorbenen herausgegeben von Dr. 
med. Moriz Wagner. Basel: Benno Schwabe; 
New York: Westermann, 8vo, pp. 667. 


Moriz WAGNER, journalist, traveller, and zo- 
ologist, is hardly as well known in this country 
as he should be. Besides the fact that he is one 
of the three greatest authorities on the distri- 
bution, migration, and variation of organisms, 
his attitude towards the Darwinian theory is 
another that gives him an especial interest for 
American students. He is an evolutionist, an 
advocate of Lamarckism, in the theory of de- 
scent, and in a measure of Darwinism, but 
only in so far as it may not call for advocacy 
of selection as the all-powerful and almost the 
sole factor in the transformation of descend- 
ants and the formation of new species. The 
work in hand, on the origin of species through 
migration and isolation, is a republication by 
his nephew of a number of articles from dif- 
ferent periodicals, the earliest bearing the date 
1868, the latest that of 1886. The discussions 
by which endeavor is made to establish the mi- 
gration theory involve the greater part of the 
evidence, recent or palontological, brought 
forward by others in support of zodlogical evo- 
lution, as well as a great deal gathered by 
Wagner from fields traversed by himself, The 
scientific value of the book is not impaired by 
being written in a style that will appeal to a 





wide circle of readers, and the result is a solid 
volume, nearly 700 pages, of which we should 
be glad to see a good English translation. For 
an understanding cf the author’s peculiar theo- 
ry, and of bis position as an opponent cf the 
Darwinian, we may refer to the propositions 
on page 06, in which are put forth what he con. 
siders to be the (in themselve:) very simple 
causes or laws which set bounds to the form 
aud fix its typical difference upon the migrat- 
ing organism: 

‘*(L.) The greater the total amount of change 
in the hitherto existing conditions of life which 
the emigrating individuals find on enteriug a 
new territory, the more intensely must the in- 
nate variability of every organism manifest 
itself. 

** 12.) The less this increased individual varia- 
bility of organism is disturbed in the peace- 
ful process of re production by the mingling of 
numerous subsequent immigrants of the same 
species, the more frequently will nature suc 
ceed, by intensification and transmission of 
the new characteristics, in forming a new 
variety (Abart oder Rasse), i. e., a commencing 
species. 

‘*(3.) The more advantageous the changes ex- 
perienced by the individual organs are to the 
variety, the more readily will it be able to 
adapt itself to the surrounding conditions; and 
the longer the undisturbed breeding of a com- 
mencing variety of colonists in a new territory 
continues without its mingling with subse- 
quent immigrants of the same species, the 
oftener a new species will arise out of the 
variety.” 

Wagner makes migration and subsequent 
isolation a necessity in the formation of s; ecies, 
He says a new race cannot be tormed without 
a long-enduring separation of colonists from 
their fellows of the same species. Unlimited 
crossing in a species produces uniformity, and 
brings a variety (if its characteristics have not 
been fixed through a series of generations) 
back to the common form, In part this could 
not apply to asexual and to some hermaphro- 
ditic forms; yet migration would place them 
under conditions favoring variation, and iso- 
lation would be all the more perfect from lack 
of sexual crossing. 

‘*Jede Spezies oder konstante Varie'it im 
Tier- und Pflanzenreich entsteht durch 14um- 
liche Absonderung eines Emigranten oder Emi- 
grantenpaars vom Wobngebiet einer frucht- 
baren Art, d. h. einer Spezies, welche noch im 
Stadium der Variationstihigkeit sich befin- 
det. Der Akt der Sonderung und Kolonienbil- 
dung (durch aktive oder passive Migration) ist 
stets die rachstwirkende Ursache, welche zur 
Entstehung einer neuen Art den Anstoss giebt 
und ohne welche keine Form zur typischen 
Konstanzsich auspazt. . . . Der ‘Kampf 
ums Dasein’ spielt im Haushalt der Natur 
iiberhaupt eine wesentlich andere Rolle, als sie 
die Darwin’sche Selektionstheorie postuliert. 

. . Der ‘Struggle for Life’ wirkt daher 
fiir einen gesunden und normalen Bestand der 
organischen Typen, aber er selbst ist keines- 
wegs von formbildender W irkung. Er ist in 
den meisten Fallen weder die Ursache des Ent- 
stehens einer neuen, noch des Erléschens einer 
alten Spezies.” 


Encuzh has been said by way of making the 
basis of Wagner’s theory intelligible ; we can 
give but a faint idea of the wealth of fact and 
argument with which he supports himself or 
confronts his opponents. Much of the evi- 
dence is familiar—the persistence of low types, 
the lack of difference between the mummied 
erceodile and ibis of the Nile and those of to- 
day, the necessity of isolation in artificial se- 
lection (shown, for instance, by the single race 
of dogs in western Asia, where religion by 
making the animal unclean prevents selection), 
and so on—it needs norecapitulation. Oneim- 
pression left from reading the bock is, that less 
has been heard of the author because his op- 
ponents fcund it easier to meet him by silence 
than by argument, 

To make a very distinct seyaration tetween 
the migration theory and the selection theory 





is diflicult, if possible. Wagner opposes his 
theory to that of Darwin; he says in the latter 
it is the struggle for existence, but in the for- 
mer it is isolation, that is the most powerful 
tactorin building species. It is evident that 
to produce the results claimed by selection- 
ists, migration is not an absolute necessity, as 
is claimed by Wagner. On the other hand, the 
effects claimed by the latter are abundantly 
proved to follow migration. This, however, is 
not the same as proving migration to be the di- 
rect cau:e cf the variation. The objections to be 
urged against this theory differ somewhat from 
those to be brought against one that demands 
the retention only of beneficial variations, the 
survival of the fittest, one that preserves rather 
than originates. Whether an individual is ul- 
timately to survive may be decided many times 
before it comes to deyend on particular bene fi- 
cial organs that might be traced to selection. 
The struggle begins in the ovary; the competi- 
tion fraught with the greatest percentage of 
danger may occur in the nest of eggs; and con- 
tinuation of existence depends on so many, 
on such a changeable and disconnected succes- 
sion of factors—factors appearing, serving their 
purpose, and disappearing by the thousand— 
that ‘‘ natural selection” becomes simply a 
convenient term, designating the effects of a 
legion of causes. Migration and isolation, 
again, are the means of bringing into action 
upon the emigrating individuals different modi- 
fying agents; they favor the action of causes 
producing diversity among the members of a 
species without more than indirectly being 
causes themselves. The origin of new species 
and varieties may in fact be ascribed to inherit- 
ares of acquired tendencies teward variation 
in special directions by some, or many, of the 
individuals constituting the species; tendencies 
induced by stress of circumstances, external or 
internal, climate, food, habits, use, disuse, etc., 
ete., being favored in their y;ersistence and in- 
crease, and in the accumulation of their ef- 
fects, by isolation of those members of the spe- 
cies, or endangered by intercrossing them with 
others, 

The book contains a good biographical 
sketch of the author by Dr. Karl von Scherzer. 





Universités Transatlantiques. Par Pierre de 

Coubertin. Paris: Hachette. 1890, 

In the fall of 1859, M. de Coubertin, already 
known by writings on education in England, 
was sent by the French Minister of Education 
on a tour of inspection among the schools and 
colleges of the United States, of which some 
results are presented in the volume designated 
above. The title is somewhat of a misnomer, 
for M. Coubertin gives us miscellaneous im- 
pressions de voyage, on the great cities, the 
elections, the political tone, and what not, 
which serve to vary the somewhat monotonous 
notes on educational institutions, Even in 
regard to these latter, his title is not fairly de- 
scriptive. His main interest obviously lies not 
with the higher study and research which we 
begin at last to associate with the term uni- 
versity, but with the academies and with that 
part of the colleges which falls rather into 
the domain of secondary education; and the 
most appreciative passages in the book are 
concerned with some of the preparatory 
schools, The larger institutions get very un- 
equal treatment. Princeton and Cornell are 
described with care; Harvard and Johus Hop- 
kins are but briefly noticed. 

Throughout, the life of the students receives 
more attention than their course of study; the 
author writes with more or less covert refer- 
ence to the changes which he would see intro- 
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duced into the French schools, and which he 
sums up at the close of his volume in the words 
sport et liberté, The foot-ball field is promi- 
nent in his pages, and he is astounded to learn 
that even at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington it is proposed to encourage the young 
theologians in this sport. He finds the game 
somewhat more scientific and rather more 
brutal than in England (quaere as to this), 
but it has his hearty sympathy as part of 
the general cultivation of outdoor exercise. 
On the other hand, the gymnasiums which 
are springing up in all our colleges meet with 
very scant recognition, and the craze for an- 
thropometry with even less. M. de Coubertin 
has a strong preference for exercise in the open 
air, and a great suspicion of the eflicacy of 
gymnastic apparatus. The labors in anthro 
pometry of Dr. Sargent at Harvard and of Dr. 
Hitchcock at Amherst are perhaps trea‘ed too 
lightly; but we confess to having read with sa- 
tisfaction, as well as amusement, the gently 
sarcastic remarks with which the courteous 
Frenchman touches on the eagerness shown by 
some of our gymnastic directors in striving to 
attain a ‘‘ normal” development and to ma- 
nufacture a ‘‘normal ” man. 





The Meneechmi of Plautus. Edited on the 
basis of Brix’s edition by Harold North Fow- 
ler. [Students’ of Latin Classics.] 
Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 1889. 


To the special introduction to the ‘* Menwebmi” 
bas been prefixed, though in an abridged form, 
all that is of general value in Brix’s introduc- 
tion to the ‘** Trinummus,” such as information 
in regard to the life of Plautus and the princi- 
pal manuscripts, rules of prosody, ete. Traces 
of haste or carelessness are discernible in the 
fact that the numerous examples of metrical 
peculiarities which Brix, as was natural, drew 
from the ‘‘ Trinummus,” have here been re- 
tained (without the references) instead of be- 
ing replaced, as might easily have been done, 
by similar examples from the play in hand. 
A feature of the introduction which will com- 
mend it especially to our students, is a sketch 
of the many modern imitations of the ‘'Me- 
nechmi” ; in which, however, we should pre- 
fer a more extended treatment of Shakspere’s 
play than the editor gives. The new edition of 
the “* Menzechmi” ae Schoell appeared too re- 
cently to be available for the criticism of the 
text, which is mainly that of Brix. Ina few 
cases the manuscript reading has been retain- 
ed, and usually with good reason. The great 
majority of the changes in this edition, as 
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in the commentary and _ critical 
dix. And in the commentary lies also the 
greatest defect in the work. Brix’s comment- 
ary is not adapted to American 
dents. It contains too much erudition and too 
many exhaustive notes. Mr. Fowler has trans- 
ferred many of these to the appendix,but there 
still remain a great number in the commentary, 
which is marred, likewise, by 


college stu- 


frequent refer- 
which are not only inac- 


cessible to the mass of American students, but, 
even if accessible, would probably never be 


consulted. A number of notes have been add 
ed from other editions, 
a few, of minor importance, 
nal. 
attacked, usually with reason. 
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treatment of the 
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given in 


inadequately 
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The Nine Worlds. Stories from Norse Mytholo- 


gy. By Mary E. Litchfield. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1890. 


‘THE NINE Worups’is a successful 
to retell tor children of all 
of the old Norse gods, in much the same way 
that Hawthorne, the *‘ Wonder Book,’ bh 


written of the gods and goddesses of classica 


attempt 


growths the story 


in is 


mythology. Judiciously attuned to modert 


ears, the stories of Norse mythology are not 


only intrinsically worth the telling, but are the 


interesting record of a stadiuin in the history 


of the culture of our own Teutonic ancestors, a 


knowledge of which the recent increased at- 
tention in this direction 
imperative, The author has well succeed o in 


reincarnating for us 


bas rendered almost 


these very human deities 
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in the midst of their characteristic northern 
environment. Compared with the gods of the 


south, they are naturally, as the 
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. & 
Murray. >. ©. and = erma H he Rishop’s Bible 
Joha W ve ‘ ena 
Nadaillac, Mar « de histori America ! 
et a. P,P ams So , 
Page. T. N. vid Vi les ‘cribner’s 
sons, $1.25 
a i a dD, Come 
eth eco. $1 
s irities. H. V. & 
Ww 
ndbook of Latin 
cents 
MacmiUan & Co, 
Du G. P. Putnam's 
Rarda Mrs. A al Delsarte Primer. 
Svracuse, N Y Cc WW. on 
Retdal A to t andbook of Biography 
syracuse W. Bardeen 


HAVE YOU A COPY 


Mr enry G. Tavior, Newtown, writes us: ** That is a 
wouderfuily useful littie book — 

bal p ? was ad 
Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


you are offering to the world. I hope you are selling 
it by the myriad." 
At all bookstores, or sent by publisher on receipt of 
21 cents. 
H.T 


o. and J, 


FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


American News B. Lippincott Co. supply 


the trad 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can. by ten weeks’ study, master e'ther of these 
langusges sufficientiy for every day and business con- 
versation, by lr. Ric. S. KoOsmNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEIS(ERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terma, $5.00 for books of 
each languace, with privilege of answers to all ques 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, art 
l., 23 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 





MEISTFRSCH AFT OO., 200 Washington St... Boston, 
WACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of etec., for 


n. ¥, 


lending and scarce magazines, 
H.W 


sale by iLLiaMs, 196 W. 10th St., 
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ete? 





OVER 150,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


OVER 50,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 





The Story of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical studies. Each 
narrative is complete in one volune, small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, and containing maps and 
plans. Price per volume, cloth extra, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The following volumes are now ready; 
THE STORY OF 
1, GREECE, by Harrison, 
2. ROME, by GrLMAN, 
3. THE JEWS, by Hosmer. 
4. CHALDEA, by RaGozin, 
5. GERMANY, by BARING-GOULD. 
6. NORWAY, by BOYESEN. 
7. SPAIN, by HALE. 
8. HUNGARY, by VAMBERY. 
9. CARTHAGE, by CHURCH. 
10. THE SARACENS, by GiuMan., 
11. THE MOORS IN SPAIN, by LANE-POOLE, 
12. THE NORMANS, by JEWETT. 
13, PERSIA, by BENJAMIN, 
14. ANCIENT EGYPT, by Raw Linson. 
15. ALEX ANDER’S EMPIRE, by MAHAFFY. 
16, ASSYRIA, by RAGOZIN. 
17. IRELAND, by LAWLEss. 
18, THE GOTHS, by BrapLrey. 
19. TURKEY, by LANE-POOLE. 
20, MEDIA AND BABYLON, by Ragqozrn. 
21. MEDIAEVAL FRANCE, by Masson, 
22. HOLLAND, by Roaers. 
23. MEXICO, by HALE. 
24. PHOENICIA, by RAWLINSON. 
25. THE HANSA TOWNS, by ZrvMERN. 
26. EARLY BRITAIN, by Cuurcn, 
27. THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, by LANE- 
POOLE. 
28. RUSSIA, by MorFItr. 
29. THE JEWS UNDER ROME, by Mor- 
RISON, 
30. SCOTLAND, by MACKINTOSH. 
31, SWITZERLAND, by STEAD and Hua. 
‘This is the very plan on which Herodotus and 
Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories, 
historians who were also superb story -tellers, 
and story-tellers who were also capital historians, 
with a sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for 
full measure.’’—New York Crit tte 
** A most admirable series.’’—London Spectator. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


Aselection of some of the world’s classics, 
uniquely and tastefully printed by the Knicker- 
bocker Presa, and offered as specimens as well of 
artistic typography as of the best literature. 

2mo, gilt tops. 


1, GESTA ROMANORUM...... «..-.-- $1 00 
2, HEADLONG HALL.,........... ee 
3.*GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 2 vols..... 2 50 
4.*TALES FROM IRVING. 2vols...... 2 00 
5.*BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS..... 1 50 
6.*BARON MUNCHAUSEN........ sere ae 
7. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS........ 1 00 


8.*THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD...... 1 

9.*LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME......... ace 

10.*THE ROSE AND THE RING........ 1 25 
11.*IRISH MELODIES AND SONGS. 1 50 
12.*UNDINE AND SINTRAM........... 1 00 
13. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 2 vols..... 2 00 
14. TALES FROM THEITALIAN POETS 2 00 
15. bd — OF MARCUS ANTONI- aa 
wane FABLES. posip 5.5 ata eiaree pisaietes a Oe 
17.*ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS..... 1 50 


18. THE WIT an WISDOM OF SYD- 
NDE SMITH. 625... s000 00 


19. THE meas OF ‘THE RE PUBLIC. 1 00 
20. SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS DE 
NIUE YS a vicic tcc cecncsecvceoversss 1 Ov 
21. TALES OF HEINRICH “ESC HOKKE.. 1 00 
22.*AMERICAN WAR Pa. 2 


. 
. 
me 


OEE Mca coors ro acca ok alee ace areata Natale 2 50 
23. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BE N- 
JAMIN FRANELIN........scccee 1 00 
24,*SONGS OF FAIRY LAND. Se er 
25. SESAME AND LILIES............... 1 00 
26. THE GARDEN, as Considered in 
Literature..... aaTale hele oie Salome en 1 00 
27. THE BOYHOOD AND YOUrH OF 
GOETHE, 2vols............- eecae: ele 


28. SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD....... 1 OU 
29. LOVE EOENS OF THREE CEN- 
Oo is bses vere ese iow Sinciwreines Oe 
30. IRISH STORIES. 2 vols eae See 
* These volumes are illustrated. 
**Little gems of bookmaking.’’—Commercial Ga- 
zette, Cincinnati. 


** publishers have rarely donea greater service to 
the library than the issue, in exquisite form, of these 
volumes.’’—Journal of Education, Boston. 


New York. 





No. 60, Town AND CounTRY LIBRARY. 


Bismarck in Private 
Lite. 
By a FELLOW STUDENT. 


With Portraits. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume 
bristles witb most interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex- 
Chancellor. 


London Public Opinion says: “‘Itis the book 
of the day, and one that every one must read, for 
it isa book that will be the talk of society.” 
12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. Bound in cloth, 

79) cents, 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1. 3, AND 5 Bonn: STREET, New YOrK. 


HARVARD GATE 


An ctching of the new gate at Harvard has 
just been completed by CHARLES H. WoopBURY, 
and is now issued in one state only, viz.: Artist’s 
proof on imperial Japan; price. Ten Dollars. 
Size of plate 12x17 inches, 

Sent, post prepaid, by the Publisher, 

J. EASTMAN CHASE, 
7 Hamilton Piace, Boston, 








DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


OF 


NOVELS AND TALES 


DEALING WITH 


American Country Life. 


The object of this list (consisting of extracts from the 
Atlantic, Critic, Nation, and other critical journals) is 
to direct readers, such as would enjoy the kind of 
books here described, to a number of novels which, in 
many cases, have been forgotten within a year or two 
after publication. It is hoped that the publication of 
this and similar lists will lessen in some measure the 
disposition to read an inferior New book, when superior 
OLD books, equally fresh to most readers, are at hand. 

Respecting the list, Mr. W. D, HoWELLS writes to the 
compiler thus: 

**I am delighted with the notion of your list of 
Novels about Country Life in America, and I think 
you bave most charmingly realized it. The book will 
be useful to every book-lover and critic and librarian. 


Now that it satisfies it, I know thatI have always feit 
the need of just such a list.”’ 


62 double-column pages. Price, 50 cents (32 speci- 
men pages, 10 cents), Address 
W. M, GRISWOLD, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


’ 6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


New York: 740 and 742 Broadw: 
Chicago: 122 ona “124 Wabash Avenue, 


Choice new text-books and ame for nearly every 
branch of school and college r=. ° 

illustrated Catalogue mailed to any address. 

Correspondence with po nee ty is invited. 











LATE 
PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Book Co. 


Representing the best established usage in all depart- 
ments of instruction, and the most puorene’ of 
modern methods. The following are a few books 
especially adapted for ADVANCED CLASSEs in pub- 
lic and private schools. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Davies's Standard Arithmetic. 

By Charles Davies, LL.D., Revised by James R. 
rhornton, A.M., and M. G.S. Noble, A.M, Based 
on the same author’s Practical ‘Arithmetic. 

65 cents 


Numbers lllustrated. 

Ap Arithmetic for Primary Schools, By Andrew 
J. Kickoff and E. C. Davis. Designed to familiar- 
ize the child with numbers and their c mbina- 
PO cc cb SOs saves eeKes: eh eee ae Kes em 36 cents 


Numbers Applied. 

A complete Arithmetic for all grades. Useful 
business applications of elementary Priiekom. 
made as soon as learned. By Andrew J, Kickoff 

75 cents 
Numbers Symbolized. 


Ast HICMERCETY AIBGSDER. 6.065 ccccccvccesicces $1.08 
Numbers Universalized. 
An dvanced Algebra. Part I.............. 21.20 
RG oiievicccsierentcgererssce ean wes« seoee 2.08 
PENMANSHI?P. 


Each series recently revised. Careful attention paid 
to grading. 


Appleton’s Standard Copy Books. 

Barnes's New Copy Books 

Eclectic Revised Copy Books. 

P., D. & S. National Copy Books. 

Spencerian Copy Books—Revised, 
Fishers Outlines of Universal History. 


Designed as a text-book. or for private reading. By 


George Park Fisher, LL.D., Yale Coilege..... $2.40 
Cooley’s Guide to Elementary Chemistry. 
For DEMINNETS...0.ccccccccccccccsccccccccce 75 cents 
Dana’s New Text Book on Geology. 
Hevised GRd OMIOTTED . ...ccccecccccsceccscocces $2.00 


Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told. 

An introduction to Geclogy 

Appleton’s Physical Geography. 

Preseribed by Columbia Coilege as the book apes 

which examinations are based 
Eelectic Physical Geog» aphy. 

hy Russell” | inman. 12mo, cloth, 382 pages, 30 
single and double page charts and maps: 161 cuts 
Ot GIGI OMEE, 00 ccs ccc cececcescccceeeseses #1.00 

McCleary’s Studies in Civics. 
By J. T. MeCleary, State Normal School, Mankato, 
esas Hanes eea enn uenn wae keesi news eae $1.25 
Puta’ s Elementary Psychology. 

By Daniel Putnam, M.A., Protessor in the Michigan 

State Normal SchOO!......ccccccccccscces $0 cents 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. 

By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D., F.G.S. The sixth 
book of the popular * ‘Fourteen Weeks Series.’’ 
Profvusely TWIStrated......0.cce crccccseces $1.00 

Harkness's Easy Method for Beginners in 


Latin. (Just Lssued.) 
By Albert liarkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Brown University. A practical ‘guide to the 
pupil in Reading and Writ: kay errs $1.20 


Harper's Inductive Greek Method. 
Ly Prof, William RK. Harper, :h.D., Yale Meany # 
and William KE, Wav‘ers, fh. D.. Cc incinnati, O - $1.00 

Harper's Inductive Latin Method. 
By Prof. William &, Harper, Yale University, and 
Isaac B. Burgess, A.M., Bos on Latin School, $1.00 


Lindsay's Satires of Juvenal, 
By Thomas B, Lindsay, Ph.b., ‘professor im Boston 
University. Fully illustrated. (Nearly ready.) 


Kennedy's Stem Dicticnary. 
A Systematic Etymology, for Elementary a 
00 


In addition to the above books, the list a the 
American Book Company includes many other 
text books of equal merit on the same subjects, 
besides a very large number and great variety 
of popular school text books for all classes and 
all grades. 


a y book upon this list will be sent by mail or ex- 
press to any partof the United states, prepaid, upon 
the receiptof the published price. 

leachers in yublic and private schools find it to 
their advontage to correspond with the American 
Book Company before adopting books, Send for full 
price list. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
806 AND 808 BROADWAY. 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 


137 WALNUT ST. 258 AnD 260 WABASH AVE, 
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THE ATLAN TIC 


FOR OCTOBER 


Contains articles by 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Over the 


By the 
Prof. G. 


Teacups. 


John Fiske, 
Benedict Arnold’s Treason. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Jorning 


H. 


Palmer, 


Tlexametersand Rhythm 
Margaret Deland. 
Szduey (concluded ). 


Stories, 
MURFREE, 
EVANS, 
NoTNor, BRADFORD TORREY 
PAULDING, W. 


E. P. 


others. 


$4.00 a year; 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


wt East Seventeenth 


Essays, 
EpITH 


Poems, 
M. 
JosiAH 


by 
ROYCE, 


D. 


BOS!ON, 


Street, New 


Boat 


Prose 


THOMAS, 


~ 


Miss 
Prof, 
Hopt 


, J. Kirk 
McCRACKAN, 


and 


35 cents a number. 


CO. 


PUGET SOUND 


Loa 


n, 


Trust, 


and Banking Co 


*) 


Whatcom, Wash., offers first mortgages on real estate 


~ 


drawing 7 


and 


8 per cent. interest. 
; principal and interest. 
. not through agents. 


We guarantee 
We make all loans personally, 
We also sell debenture bonds 


drawing 7 per cet. interest. payable semi-annually, 


maturing in 5 years, and secured 


y first mortgages de 


sited with the Bellingham Bay National Rank of 


home as trustee. 
25,060.) 


capital, $1: 





Write for information. 


Paid-up 


be 


Standard 
both. 


machine 








8. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Just Ready: A new Catalogue of 


‘Standard French Books: 


IS 


[ypewriter is to be 


This 


Belles. Lettres, Novels, History, Juveniles, Gram- 
mars, Dictionaries, 80 pages; sent free on ap- 
plication. 

Also: 
guese, 


Greek Bos 


r. Ws 


A Catalogue of Italian, Spanish. Portu- 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Modern 
Ks. 


™ ) sry. _ y aa 

CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sta., New York 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’» British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. ( ‘atalogues of stock matied on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from | aris and Leipzig as soon as tasued. 


FRENCH STUDENTS 
Can have the GENDER OF FRENCH NOUNS ATA 
GLANCE, on asmall card 5 inches by 7. Address, with 


10 cents in stamps, DE PEIFF:R’'S SCHOOL OF LAN 
GU AGES, 180 Tremont Street, Boston 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
BOOKS AND PRINTS, 


WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B'WAY, NEW YORK, 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 centa. 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OTH 
ry. x 
TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 
i sedpactas GUARANTEED 104 net on ali 
moneys sent us for investment in rea! estate tn the 
thriving citv of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send 
you one naif the profits; 8 and 10 per cent. net on 
mortgage loans first-class security. Write for itn 
formation. Best references given Address 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


FORE AND FOUR. 
7 


to be four-handed. 


fore-handed is almost as good as 


lo own a Remington 
a 
practically 


first and foremost writing- 


— | , 

t .* a + . . 

Hier among Ousimess 
7 


indeed Cc 


facilities, and may be made helpful. not only to do correspondence, 


t 


but as a salesman, and, in fact. as a general utility man. 


Manifold ae 


A Library of Universal Knowledge an 


{ Unabr idge d Dic tionary of 


7 Language in one ; 32 volumes; over 25,000 pages ; ne arly 7.000 illustrations 

: $32.00, easy monthly payments. Specimen pages free Agents. Wanted. 
9 96 dC Popul 

| Catalogue 20 pages. nl BAe Toes: 
g Books, sent free. New issnes weekly aw en : ee ACO ave 
4 lowest ever known. Mention this paper. me Ae 
7 STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. I. 
3 By S. M. STERN. 15th Edition, $1.35. 

i This is one of the best works com posed for the study of German. Every pri 














West 23d Street, N 


isa watiaiile book for every student of Germa 
Henry Holt & Co., 29 


Y.. are 


Te 


ninerer 


+>} 


fessor and every 


It 


tder. alone 


+> 
GuerT, a iV ’ 


¢ UrTrammar. 


’ Publishers. 


FoR CORPORATIONS 


LOANS 


AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVES TORS MADE. SEAR 
4.74. and &¢€ Wedceal in MORTGAGE LOANS 
m MMERCIAL PAPERS, BANK STOCKS, ana MU 
NICIPAL BONDS, References: National Hank ¢ 
Kansas (ity, Firat Nathenal Bank of New York, First 
National Rank of Chicago, Maverick National | ank of 
Boston. 
MERCANTILE 


501.503 Delaware St... 


LOAN AND TRUST ©O., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo 


Y af ‘ 
8% 8 
First Morteace on TACOMA ANI 
REAL FSTATE. 
A.A. KNIGH!, Att'y at Law, Tacoma, Washing 
References.—Iacoma National Rank, 
National Rank of Tacoma 


8 
PIERCE COUNTY 


on 
Washington 





Invested to yield 


ent income of from 6 per 
IDLE cent to S per cent wilh 


e half the prefits. 
SO State Street, Boston 


MONEY 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORAMANSH 
AND DURABILITY 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Raltimore New York 


82 and &% E. Baltimore St 145 Sth Ave. near WOCR @F 
Washington, §17 Market Space 


a pree 








Send for ¢ liars tk 
Wm. H. P "ARMEN rER, 
General Agent of the 
Wisner INy estTM ENT Co 














TONE, Yad 


KRUELL'S CONTEMPURARY PORTRAM Al 


‘The Nation. 
1865-1890. 














In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of this 
journal, Mr. Krueil has engravelt on w d. in the 
highest st yie of the art, after a recent photograph by 
G, C. Cox, a portrait of the founder and present editor 
of the Nat 
EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN 
The size of the block ts Oxf inches, the impress a 
on Japan paper. under the personal supervision «f the 
artist, and is loosely mounted. «ly ¢ hundred 
proofs will be offered for sale. and each will be signed 
and numbered, Price, Ten [ollars, carriage prepaid, 
Address GUSTaV KRUELL, Fast range, N. J. 

*.° Mr. Kruel! offers at the same price. and ‘n the 
same style. proof ee alts of CRARLEs DARWIN one tn 
his prime, one in oki ace) ASA URaY, Wiitiam Tioyp 
Gareros, and Wenpet. PHriurrs The edition in 


these cases ts Limited to 2 copies for allexcept Gray 
(169), 

* Certainly we may iook in vain among other graphic 
arts for anyt mame comparalte with theae portraits.”’— 


The Nation, January 23. 1890. 
[VFA UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 
Cotumbia think. ete.. of Washington and 


Seattle. Send stamp to EsSHELMAN, 
Seaitie Wash 


—— 


ai paid uf, - $1 500,000 


Only Western. mortgage company reporting to and 
examined t yy New York State banking Department. 


INVESTMENT SECUR.TIES. 
DERENTURE Bk 
6 % GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


LLEWELLYN & CO., 


wert 
oe 


NDS, 


MUNICIPAL AD CORPORATION ROSDS., 
INTERES! ON TIME DEPOSITS 
2379 Breadway, “ ° New York 


CAREFUL INVESTORS, 
before placing permanently their funds, will 
write for 
“A FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE- 
LIABLE INVESTMENT SECURITIES,” 
to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, Banker and Broker, 





53 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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READY OCTOBER 1. 


ROBINSON ON PATENTS. 
A Treatise on the Law of Patents for Useful Inventions. By W, C. ROBINSON. 
LL.D., Professor of Law in Yale University, 3 vols., Svo, law sheep» 
$79.50 net. Delivery additional. 


This important work, including upwards of (7 2,200 pages, has been in preparation for a 
number of years, 

It fully and adequately deals with the whole field of patent !aw, and is believed to be the first 
treatise presenting to the profession a scientifie and exhaustive discussion of the principles as well as the 
rules and practice of patent law. 

It has been tne aim of the author to place in the hands of the profession 8" A COMPLETE PRAC- 
TICAL WORKING TREATISE, in which might be found always at hand an answer to any question arising 
in the courseof professional study, with the theory on which it resta and the authorities by which it is 
supported. Having this end in view, every patent case in the Americanand English reports hax been 
diligently searched, and every statement bearing upon any question of patent law has been utilized in 
the preparation of the text, 


NEW EDITION OF 
CGOLEY’S CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS. 


A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations which rest upon the Legislative Power 
of the States of the American Union, By Tuomas M, Coo.ey, LL.D, for- 
merly one of the Justicesof the Supreme Court of Michigan, and Jay Profes- 
sor of Law in the University of Michigan, now Chairman of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. Sixth Edition, with large additions, giving the re- 
sults of the recent cases, by ALEXIS C, ANGELL of the Detrott Bar. S&vo, law 
sheep, 983 pages, $6.00. 


The Fifth Edition of this eminent and uiiversally known work was issued in 1883, and seven 
years since that time have been so prolific in important constitutional questions that a new edition 
has been rendered absolutely essential. The author’s duties on the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion bave made itimpossible for himto prepare the present edition for the press, and the services 
of Mr. Alexis C. Angell of the Detroit bar were there!ore secured for the purpose. He has ex- 
amined all the new cases, making use of them so far as seemed important, and adding to the 
references tu the whole number now reaches over ten thousand, 

Where it was necessary the text has been subjected to changes and additions, 


A NEW WORK ON 
FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 


Mr. Melville M, Bigelow, in the second volume of his treatise on Fraud (Just Ready), treats 
with the utmost thoroughness and practical usefulness of the subject of [29 Fraudulent 
Conveyances; also of Bankruptcy in its connection with the subject of Fraud. 


A Treatise on the Law of Fraud on its Civil Side. By MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Ph,D., Harvard. 2 vols., 8vo, law sheep, $12.00. 

Vol, I. (1888), comprising Procedure, Constructive Fraud, Deceit, etc. 8vo, law sheep, $6.00. 

Vol, II. (i890—Just Ready), comprising Fraudulent Conveyances and Bankruptcy. 8vo, law 
sheep, $6.00. 


The present volume completes Mr. Bigelow’s important work, the first volume of which was so 
well received by the profession and the press. 

It forms an entirely new and origina! exposition of the whole law of the subject, not, as at one 
time was proposed, anew edition of asmailer work on Fraud by Mr. Bigelow, published in 1877. 

It is a complete and exhaustive treatise, the sole work of the kind covering the whole subject. 

The work of a specialist on the subject, and of the utmost importance to those interested in this 
topic because of the great minuteness of exposition and illustration, on thesame plan as the author’s 
treatise on Estoppel. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





A Theological Curiosity. References to the Constitution of 

aA 7, 5 THE UNITED STATES, its Sources and Interpreta- 

Familiar to our Forefathers 1. 00 years ago, but tions, with Decisions U. 8S. Supreme Court since 

not now known to one man in 50,000, 1865. By Witiiam E, Foster (Librarian Provi- 

dence Pubiic Library). A concise bibliczraphy. 
25 cents, 





The Apocryphal Books, being the Gospels and 
the Episties thrown out of the New Testament | Questions for Debate in Politics 


by the Council of Nice, A.D. 325; translated a : 2 
from the original tongues with copious Notes, AND ECONOMICS, with Form of Constitution and 
and [llustrations from ancient Missais and Minia- By-Laws for Debating Societies. 25 cents., 


tures. SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
830 Pearl Street, New York. 





Of this work, Dr. TALMAGE has recently said: =e ; 
ae ts yw sevens “+4 of ee a — ave wat 
rmitt to think t the shadows o. ‘alvary dark- 
ena ie vathieay as 4 youth, andthe Apooryphal books A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 
Oh ne Ne be Te ene Tour Boanattiste? !° % | EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. though published 
th not to be found in the four Evangelists,’ late in June, has already been introduced into 
Price, in large 8vo, cloth, $2.00, Sold only by more than thirty representative schools and col- 
subscription. Agents wanted in every county. leges, among which may be named Phillips Exeter 
Send for circulu Academy. Phillips Andovir Academy. Univ. of 
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GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, ieee. 
Introduction price, $1.12. ‘Correspondence with 
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THE ADVENTURE SERIES. VOLUMEIV. 
Just Published. Large 12mo,cloth, Illustrated, $1.50, 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF THOMAS PELLOW 


OF PENRYN, MARINER, Three and twenty 
years in captivity among the Moors. Writ- 
ten by Himseif, and edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Dr. ROBERT BROwN. 
Large 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES LAMB. Edited by AUGUSTINE BirR- 
RELL. Witb an Etching by HERBERT Ralt- 
TON. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Vol. XI, of the New and Enlarged Edition of the 
Collected Works of 


DE QUINCEY. 


Edited by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Rhetoricand English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

CONTENTS VOL. Xi: Papers of Literary Theo- 
ry and Criticism—Schlosser’s Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century—The Poetry of Pope— 
L rd Cariisie on Pope—Lessing—Gcethe, as KRe- 
tlected in his Novel of Wiihelm Meister—Jonn 
Paul Frederick Richter—Analects trom Richter 
—On Wordswortn’s Pi etry—Notes on Gilfillan’s 
Literary Portraits—Notes on Walter Savage Lan- 
dor—Milton versus Southey and Landor, etc. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*.* This edition will be completed in 14 volumes, 
published monthiy. $1.25 each. 


SHORT STUDIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. 


By CYRIL RANSOMF, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $1.00, 


** The method is excellent. The volume is hap- 
pily free trom over-speculation, intricacy, and 
subtlety; it is not at all * profound,’ and for 
these reasons it should be useful to young stu- 
dents or to older students who are beginning to 
read the plays reflectively.’’—Nation. 


ANALYSIS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BASED ON GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By C.W, A. Tart, 
M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1,10, 


SPORTING SKETCHES. 


By DIANE CHASSERESSE. With Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.29. 


NEW NOVELS, 
Author's Edition, 
PLAIN TALES 
FROM THE HILLS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER. 


A ROMANCE. By ALFRED ST. JOHNSTON, au- 
thor of ‘Camping Among Cannibals.’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

**Mr. Johnston has drawn his Polynesians with 
almost scrupulous fidelity to nature, ... Nothing 
less than personal tamiliarity with Polynesian 
customs, sec nery, ete., coula have enabled him 
to produce a book at once so strange and so real- 
istic. "—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, author of * Robbery 
Under Arms,’ *The Miner's Right.’ 12moe, 
cloth, $1,235. 

“A story of Australian life, told with direct- 
ness and force. The author’s mastery of his 
subjects adds much to the impressiveness of the 
story, which no doubt might be to!d as literally 
true of hundreds of restiess and ambitious 
young Australians,’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
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